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Governor Pollard, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Dr. B. B. Bagby, of the State Health Department, are pleased with the banner showing 
remarkable record of a Warren County school. (For sketch, see page 377.) 
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STORY AND STUDY 
READERS 


Primer through the Fifth Reader 
adopted for use in Virginia as a sub- 
stitute for the Child’s World Readers 
for the school year 1931-1932, in the 
discretion of the County or City School 
Boards; adopted for exclusive basal 
use, beginning July 1, 1932. 


Equipment 


SEATWORK 
Illustrated Booklet, Primer 
Illustrated Booklet, First Reader 
Illustrated Booklet, Second Reader 
Illustrated Booklet, Third Readerv.......... 
CHARTS 
19 illustrated loose-leaf charts corres- 
ponding to 19 Primer lessons 
SENTENCE STRIPS 
18, to develop the first four units of the 
Primer 
WORD GROUP CARDS 
Primer, Set One: 32 cards, for first 
four Primer units, and Set Two: 69 
cards for all Primer units except first 
four = 
First Reader: 83 cards... 
WORD CARDS 
Primer: 160 cards 
First Reader: 164 cards. 
PHONIC CHARTS 
23, for Primer and First Reader 


BOXED PRIMER SET 
Sentence Strips, Word Group Cards, 
Word Cards, Phonic Charts 
BOXED FIRST READER SET 


Word Group Cards, 
Phonic Charts ....... 4.67 


List Prices are given. Discount to teach- 
ers, 10%, postage paid. Discount to deal- 
ers, and boards of education (also to teach- 
ers on orders amounting to $15.00 0r more), 


25% f. 0. b. Richmond. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ATLANTA DALLAS New York CHICAGO 
8-10 SoutH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 


Blackboard —Globes 








... And the men who 


traveled East...met the 


men who traveled West... 


This first proof of the World’s 


Roundness — Let your pupils trace 


it on a W. C. Globe! 


In 1521 on the island of Tidore in the 
Malay Archipelago, the Portuguese after 
sailing around Africa met members of 
Magellan’s crew who had sailed around 
South America . . . the men traveling 
Eastward ... met the men Westward 
bound. This was the first undeniable 
proof of the Earth’s roundness. 


Let your pupils trace epochal discover- 
ies, follow history-making expeditions 
—bring fact out of fancy as their fingers 
traverse the Globe. 


But be sure it’s a Weber Costello Globe 
made under American editorial and edu- 
cational supervision containing the teach- 
ing information that educators agree is 
in step with modern methods. Non-fad- 
ing, clear, attractive, accurate—with ail 
information essential to an intelligent 
demonstration of geography and kindred 
subjects. These qualities are made possi- 
ble by more than 50 years of experience 
in producing globes for America’s 
schoolrooms. 


Address Dept. Gs535 for complete infor- 
mation describing W.C.Globes and Maps. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 


Old Reliable Hyle- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Objectives in Accordance 


With Present Needs 


By HUGH L, SULFRIDGE, President 


NE of the immediate objectives of the 
Virginia Education Association is the 

enactment of a more satisfactory teach- 
ers retirement law. 

The total number of teachers on the present 
official retired list is 950; the average annuity 
paid to these teachers per quarter is $60.30. The 
total amount collected from teachers during the 
22 years of the law’s operation is $1,612,856.58 ; 
the total amount of the State’s contribution for 
this time is $163,000. In the year 1930, the 
teachers and principals of the State contributed 
$142,000, while the State contributed $10,000 to 
the fund. In this same year, 1930, the amount 
necessary to pay annuities was $234,284.28, while 
the total income from all sources amounted to 
$163,000. In other words, there was a deficit in 
the fund last year of $71,284.28. 

Thus it will be seen that, although the law 
has done much good—more than 1,000 teachers 


have it—it is 


received small annuities from 
actuarially unsound, because it was not based 
on mortality tables. It is breaking down so 
rapidly that even the reserve fund along with 
the income will be practically consumed during 
the next biennium 
less the State comes to the rescue. 


the present law is unfair, because the teachers 


in paying the annuities un- 
However, 


are now paying annually fourteen times as much 
as the State. 
fach individual contributor. 
know a principal who has contributed all told 
more than $450 to the fund while he has no 
guarantee that he will ever get one cent in re- 
turn. This is contrary to modern principles of 


There are no equities set up for 
For example, | 


economics and investments, which now charac- 
terize all forms of equitable insurance. And, 
finally, the teachers have no voice in the manage- 
Ment and the retirement 
System. 


control of present 


We are now proposing amendments to the 
present teachers retirement law. The more im- 
portant changes are: a board of control to con- 
sist of the State treasurer, the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, two recognized suc- 
cessful business men appointed by the Governor 
and three educators nominated by the Virginia 
Education Association and appointed by the 
Governor. Membership is optional for all 
teachers now in the system to remain in the old 
system or join the new, compulsory for all teach- 
ers entering the service of the State after a stip- 
ulated date; it is optional under the 5% plan 
for all teachers under the age of twenty five 
years or who have taught less than five years in 
the State. The source of the fund is to be 5% of 
the teacher’s salary plus an equal amount contrib- 
uted by the State. Teachers may retire on the 
basis of disability or age on an annuity that can 
be purchased by the teacher’s contribution and 
the State’s contribution, with interest guaranteed 
to be not less than $500. Teachers withdrawing 
from the system for any reason will receive all 
their at 3%. 
Teachers may retire voluntarily at the age of 
60 or they may continue teaching until the age 
of 70 and then retire at their own request or 
In case of 


own contribution with interest 


at the request of the school board. 
death prior to retirement, the teacher’s contri- 
bution plus interest is to be paid to her estate 
or beneficiary. All funds under the law would 
be free from taxation and not subject to execu- 
tion or garnishment. 

We need the active co-operation of everyone 
of the 15,000 teachers and school administrators 
If ever there was a time when 
We must pool 


in the State. 
teachers should unite it is now. 
our energy and concentrate our efforts. We can 
secure this law but we cannot get it by any 
weak gesture or half-hearted appeal. 
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“A sound teachers retirement law serves two 
purposes,” says Willis A. Sutton, president of 
the N. E. A.; “it protects the public from teach- 
ers rendered less competent by advanced age or 
other disability, and it adds dignity to the work 
and position of the teacher. A modern retire- 
ment system is not charity, but simple justice. 
The work of the teacher is basic to economic 
and social welfare, consequently every effort 
should be made to attract a high type of worker 
to the profession, to encourage a long period of 
happy and useful service, and to provide an 
honorable way out of the profession when that 
service is concluded. 
of the most effective agencies available for at- 


A retirement system is one 


taining these purposes.” 
Higher Standards of Scholarship 

We must fix for our profession higher stand- 
ards of scholarship. We have in our ranks too 
many poorly trained and inefficient teachers. 
These must be gradually eliminated. This can 
be done by raising the minimum standards of 
certification and allowing a reasonable time for 
meeting these standards. Moreover, we must 
go a step further and exercise greater care in 
the selection of new applicants for entrance to 
colleges and teacher-training institutions. In se- 
lecting high school graduates who wish to pre- 
pare for the profession of teaching, we should 
exercise Our 
standards should be set up so as to guard. the 
source of supply. At the same time the rights 
and standing of the teacher certified under pre- 


more care and discrimination. 


vious regulations should be fully protected. 
In Virginia we have at present a surplus of 
teachers. The reason for this is evident to the 


most casual observer. Our requirements are 


low. It is too easy to become a teacher in Vir- 
ginia. As a progressive association of educa- 
tors, we should face this situation squarely. The 
inevitable outcome must be higher minimum re- 
quirements for certification, and we should be 
the first to demand this. Teacher-training or 
professional courses are valuable and necessary 
but such courses, as a rule, rest on a foundation 
of unsound scholarship. As an association, we 
must stand for more thorough preparation in 
the fundamentals of good scholarship. The time 
is fast approaching when every teacher may be 
required to hold an academic degree from a 
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standard college as a prerequisite to purely pro- 
fessional courses. 

The teachers should do just what a committee 
of Virginia superintendents did a few years ago. 
A number of progressive superintendents went 
to the State Board of Education and demanded 
a high standard of educational qualification and 
educational experience as a prerequisite for eli- 
gibility for appointment to the office of super- 
The result is that today 
we are coming to have in these important posi- 


intendent of schools. 


tions in Virginia a group of school men well 
qualified as educational leaders; and, may I say 
that, in my opinion, no other one thing has done 
more to improve school conditions in Virginia. 

Higher standards of scholarship, professional 
training and physical fitness will insure greater 
efficiency in the schoolroom. Higher standards 
for teachers will mean more thorough work on 
the part of pupils and a general elevation of 
the intellectual life of the people with whom we 
work; higher standards will enable us to se- 
cure better financial support for education; 
higher standards will help us to get higher sal- 
ary scales and to maintain them; higher stand- 
ards will make it possible for us to render bet- 
ter service as teachers thereby establishing our 
worth in the community; higher standards will 
clevate the dignity and honor of the profession 
and make us lift up our heads and be proud of 
our work and our calling. ; 
Education Needs to Catch Up With Business 

and Industry 

Means of transportation and communication 
have been entirely revolutionized ; methods of 
work in the business and industrial world have 
been shifted to a higher gear of speed and 
efficiency. Mass production and a high degree 
of standardization in industry brought about by 
labor-saving machinery have given us a shorter 
As a result 
the whole tenor of our life has been changed. 
We live in a world today very different from 
that which our fathers and grandfathers knew. 


working day and more idle hours. 


The schools must adjust themselves to this new 
life. Our curricula for the most part are ant 
Educa- 


tion needs to catch up with business and indus- 


quated and unsuited to present needs. 


try. The products of our schools must be made 
“Tt is 


more nearly to meet modern demands. 
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the task of the teacher and the curriculum- 
maker, therefore, to select and organize mate- 
rials which will give the learner that develop- 
ment most helpful in meeting and controlling 
life situations. The method by which the 
learner works out these experiences, enterprises, 
exercises, should be such as calls for maximal 
self direction, assumption of responsibility, of 
exercise of choice in terms of life values.” 
bal 

As progressive teachers, we should have this 
broader conception of education ; we should have 
open minds ; we should strive to comprehend the 
meaning and needs of our present civilization ; 
and we should endeavor to help the schools keep 
pace with business, industry, and other phases 
of modern life. 

Sources of School Revenue 

As an organization of educators, we must con- 
sider that we have a legitimate responsibility 
We should familiar- 

values, tax rates, 


in studying tax problems. 
with taxable 
equalization of assessments, and more economic 
and efficient methods of tax collections. For 
example, only recently a distinguished citizen 
of Virginia called attention to the fact that bus 
and truck transportation in Virginia was mak- 
ing serious inroads on the incomes and profits 
of the railways. But what has this to do with 
My answer is, that under segrega- 
tion all taxes from railroad evaluations and in- 
comes go into the State treasury and the schools 
get a proportionate share of these revenues. 


ize ourselves 


the schools ? 


Now the more business the railroads do and 
the more prosperous they are the greater the 
State’s revenue from this source and the greater 
the State’s available tunds for the support of 
education. On the other hand, if business goes 
from the railroads to bus and truck transporta- 
tion, while the State may still tax this property 
and business, a large per cent of this revenue 
under the present arrangements will come in 
the way of license tax and gas tax which must 
be used entirely for the benefit of the roads 
and the State Highway Department. In other 
words, we notice a shift here in the sources of 
revenue which will decrease the available funds 
for schools and increase the available funds for 
toads. The gas tax and the automobile license 


tax are the fairest, the most equitable, and the 
most thoroughly collectible of all the State’s 
revenues today. But the schools do not share 
in these taxes. I am not saying that they should 
share in them, but_I do say that the schools 
should have a source of revenue as sure and de- 
pendable. For example, school funds have been 
shot to pieces this year in many sections by the 
drought and the business depression. Taxable 
values have decreased, and even the. taxes as- 
sessed are in many communities only 50% col- 
lectible. But the automobile license tax and the 
gasoline tax have materially increased, and every 
dollar is collectible. 


I believe in good roads. Good roads are an 
important factor in making better schools. | 
wish we had a paved highway over every moun- 
tain and down every valley and through every 
community in the State where people travel. 
Then we could invite every curious sightseer and 
tourist in the world to parade these highways, 
and view our historic places and enjoy the 
But God forbid that 
this should ever come about at the neglect of 
Our progress should be symmetri- 
Road improvement and school 


grandeur of our scenery. 


our schools. 
cal and uniform. 
improvement should go forward, together. If 
any discrimination is to be made, it should be 
made in the interest of the children. 


Virginia Can Afford Good Schools 

The people of Virginia can afford the expense 
of a good school system. We spend only 17.6% 
as much for all types of education as we spend 
for passenger automobiles; that is, for every 
dollar the people of Virginia spend for schools, 
they spend more than five for passenger cars. 
For luxuries, such as tobacco, chewing gum, 
jewelry, and cosmetics, we spend two and one- 
half dollars to every dollar we spend for edu- 
cation. So, I repeat, we can afford the expense 
of good schools. What is more, the people want 
good schools, and they are willing to pay for 
them. It is a part of our responsibility as an ed- 


ucational organization to keep a well planned 
program of education before the people, to sug- 
gest sound and equitable plans of taxation, and to 
indicate the best methods for the distribution of 
available funds. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
SOME WORTH WHILE ACTIVITIES IN THE GRADES 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


TUDYING and memorizing poems is one 

of our most enjoyable and profitable ac- 
tivities in the classroom. The following 
poem is suggested for this purpose, especially 
during the month of May. 


Baby Seed Song 

Little brown seed, oh! little brown brother, 
Are you awake in the dark? 

Here we lie cosily, close to each other: 
Hark to the song of the lark 

“Waken!” the lark says, “Waken and dress you: 
Put on your green coats and gay- 

Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine caress 

you— 
“Waken! ’tis morning! ’tis May !” 


Little brown seed, oh! little brown brother, 
What kind of flower will you be? 

Pll be a poppy—all white, like my mother ; 
Do be a poppy like me. 
What! you’re a sun flower? How I shall miss 

you 
When you're golden and high! 
sut I shall send all the bees up to kiss you, 
Little brown brother, good-bye! 
IX. NESBIT 
‘rom Poems for the Children’s Hour 
sy JOSEPHINE Bouton. 


Visiting Los Angeles, Attending the N. E. A. 
Convention 


We all agree that children learn by doing, but 
have we realized the full import of this estab- 
lished principle when applied to the changing 
conception of good practice in the elementary 
school ? 

The principle of self-activity, of self-helpful- 
ness, on the part of the pupil has not been de- 
clared as the best method of teaching, but just 
now we know of none better. 

The method of teaching has undergone a com- 
plete revolution in the past few years. The chief 
change has been from the question and answer 


method whereby the pupil depended upon the 
teacher and the text, merely obeying as directed, 
to the method of self-activity, self-helpfulness, 
whereby he is led to think and reason out a 
problem for himself. 

We, as teachers, are slow to leave the beaten 
paths and fear the untried waters, but remem- 
ber, children learn by doing, and teachers learn 
by doing. 


We found it difficult to decide upon a subject 


that would require this principle of self-activity. 


The subject should undoubtedly be of immedi- 
ate interest. Just then an airplane flew over the 
school building, and lo! our subject was sug- 
gested. We would take a trip in an airplane. 
We would fly to Los Angeles and attend the 
National 


which convenes there June 27-July 4. 


Education Association Convention 

But, says some one, how could grade pupils be 
inspired to attend the N. E. A.? 
heard about it? 


When had they 
In this day of radio and other 
means of universal communication, it is  sur- 
prising the amount of information which chil- 
dren acquire. Certain it is they know much 
more than just “Amos an’ Andy.” 

Using the usual teachers’ meetings, namely, 
county, district and State meetings, with their 
attendant holidays as a point of contact, the pu- 
pils had heard a few things concerning the 
N. E. A., they knew at least the purpose of the 
organization and its place of meeting in 1931. 

Having decided to visit Los Angeles, we must 
prepare for the journey. 

The class divided itself into groups, each to 
collect certain materials. 

In a few days we were ready for discussion, 
“How may we reach Los Angeles?” One group 
used a railroad time table, another a large map 
of automobile routes in the United States, at- 
other consulted a chart of airplane routes, an- 
other steamship routes by way of the Panama 
Canal, while others consulted the index in their 
geographies, referred to maps and reading mat 
ter, and talked to each other. 
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The teacher seemingly drifted from one group 
to another but kept in touch with the situation, 
offered suggestions, and asked questions which 
led to further activities. Finally, the groups 
were called together, the teacher guided a dis- 
cussion in which each group really contributed 
something to others who had not approached 
the problem in the same way. 

Much interest was aroused in the report of 
group “A” that if you travel through the Pana- 
ma Canal you will travel not in east to west 
direction, but in a southeast direction. 

This activity occupied one-half hour period 
ior four days, exclusive of the time out of school 
when the children gathered up the materials, and 
the quantity they brought to class was won- 
derful. 

They found the “Los Angeles Trail” by four 
different modes of travel; the time required for 
the trip; the topography of the United States; 
some of the most important cities, rivers, plains, 
and mountains they would pass; and the princi- 
pal crops and some industries. 

Perhaps the trip by sea was the most inter- 
esting because of the novelty of the ocean, and 
one careful girl discovered the reason for the 
southeast passage through the Panama Canal. 

This class was not especially interested in the 
work of the N. Ek. A. except as to the general 
advancement of the cause of education, but they 
were enthusiastic about the attractions of the 
city. Why does the N. E. A. meet in Los An- 
What could be the attraction? To an- 
swer this, the message of Mrs. Georgia B. Par- 


veles ? 
ZCICS: 


sons was read to the pupils and then by the 
pupils, 

This is the message: 

“Next summer the teachers of Los Angeles 
are hoping to greet teachers from every State in 


t} 


the Union. Ours is the opportunity to share 


with you the glories of Southern California. The 
program and the business of the convention will 
ake first place, we hope the hospitality extended 
‘o you will linger long in your memories. 

We want 
to take you through the orange grove belts, the 


“Many attractions await visitors. 


(live orchards, along driveways lined for miles 
We shall 


want to take vou to the beaches to dip in the 


with acacia, pepper, and palm trees. 


‘urf of Balboa’s ocean, and I am sure you would 


like to linger awhile after the close of the con- 
vention in this lovely city. 

“Of course you will want to attend a concert 
in the unique Hollywood Bowl and hear the sym- 
phonies under the stars. There will be visits to 
our missions, San Juan Capestrano, or San Ga- 
briel where the romance of the days of the early 
padres is re-enacted for your historical back- 
ground, 

“The Island of Catalina is not far away so 
you will not want to miss that. Here you will 
take a trip in a glass-bottomed boat, see the 
beautiful submarine gardens with their heather, 
kelp, abalone and gold fish, and you may see 
flying fish too. 

“Hollywood will interest guests. Movies are 
made here. Would you like to see the wheels 
go round? We think we can let you peep be- 
hind the scenes in Hollywood. Then you may 
really see the homes of the screen stars. So 
come and let us share with you the joys of our 
city, the ‘Queen of the Angels.’ 
become 


Come west and 
familiar with the California described 
by Bret Harte: 


“Bells of the past, whose long forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse 

Tingeing the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance.” 


Perhaps it is interesting to know that on the 
journey to and from Los Angeles, as we passed 
the various localities, we sang these popular 
songs which are being broadcast on the radio— 
The Beautiful Ohio, Old Man River, When It’s 
Spring Time in the Rockies, Moonlight on the 
Colorado, and The Sleepy Rio Grande. 

The value of music in connection with locali- 
ties is apparent. 


A Field Trip 

lor four months we had been preparing for 
our field trip in May. 

We did not want the field trip to degenerate 
into a mere picnic, so a program was prepared 
by the pupils. We were to find as many dif- 
ferent trees as possible and to learn their leaves, 
finding the differences in them. The wild flow- 
ers were to be studied and classified. We were 
to spread lunch close by a brook. We were to 


sing nature songs. We were to play a game 
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of fox. We were to observe the birds, the trees, 
and the mountains through binoculars. 

Definite assignments were made to some of 
the pupils. From our nature study we had 
learned of the marvelous understanding out-of- 
doors. 

In order to live in the fields, the gardens, 
or the woods, our little neighbors have to think 
and think hard. 
field we saw a squirrel whose little black wrin- 


Passing through a copse in a 


kled face and grey body was frisking about a 
pile of pine cones. Finally selecting one that 
What 


How will she take 


suited her taste she ran a short distance. 
will she do with that cone? 
the seeds from out that prickly cone—the seeds 
she wants so much for her supper? If you 
were to attempt to open the cone, you would 
get well scratched. Not so the squirrel, she 
turns the cone upside down, for she knows the 
tiny seed cases are not so tough where they are 
joined to the cone. Round and round she turned 
the cone until all the seeds had been eaten, then 
away slie scampered to find another cone. Have 
you learned anything from the squirrel? 

From another nature study we learned of the 
wits of the wild things. | 

When we began to study these from nature 
we learned that all wild things have wits and 
use them. 

Watch the out-door life and learn wisdom: 
the spider makes a balloon of silk and _ sails 
away to find a new home; the butterfly seeks 
protection on a flower about the color of its 
wings; the tree toad changes his coat for the 
color of the bark upon which he rests; the flow- 
ers put on their brightest colors to attract the 
insects that will scatter the precious pollen nec- 
essary for reproduction; the tree protects itself 
irom the icy blasts of the North by covering its 
most exposed parts with thick moss; even the 
leaf buds are given soft clothing and rain coats. 

Have we learned any lessons in health and 
self protection from our wild neighbors? 

Along the road side, byways and hedges we 
see placards pleading for the life of the wild 
flowers ; we hear about this in our garden clubs 


and read the same messages in the papers. 
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Flowers and people have similar character- 
istics; some folk like to live a quiet life at 
Just 
so it is with flowers and those that travel the 
farthest and live in the most neglected places 
are called weeds, but they are not weeds, they 
are wonderful flowers. They are wonderful in 


home, others like to travel or even tramp. 


their determination to make the desert blossom 
like a rose. They have to struggle hard for a 
living. 

We should enjoy knowing the blue chicory, 
It grows on the hardest of red soil and has the 
unusual habit of folding its petals in the evening 
to protect its pollen which is injured by the 
Its pollen is found on the 
flat top of the chicory, and by means of it the 


evening dew, or rain. 


chicory lives from year to year. 

We learned of other wild flowers, but we shall 
tell you of only one more. 

We saw many today just like stars shining in 
the grass under the hedge. We did not take any. 
Why should we? 

The little flower had worked hard enough to 
keep alive during the winter; it really wanted 
to live, why should we destroy it? 

Some of its ways are these: the seeds are 
buried in the flower, on the top of' the seed are 
wee umbrellas, at the base are little prongs that 
hold the seed when the wind has dropped them 
on or into the ground. 

We especially like the way in which the dan- 
delion protects itself from the cows and sheep 
It does this by spreading 
out its broad leaves away from the flower, thus 


grazing in the fields. 


choking out the grass and in this way keeping 
off the cattle that might graze there and prob- 
ably eat the dandelion. To further assist in 
this protection it fills its stalk with a bitter white 
juice—and cattle do not like the bitter stuff. 

Nature songs and poems are to be found every- 
where. Our choice selection was “Tennyson's 
Brook” which was both recited and sung as we 
stood on the bank of a chattering brook which 
must go on forever and ever, and as we sang 
we knew that our lives too must go on forever 
and ever. 

And for us—there ended a perfect day. 
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The High School Play as a Means of Social Diversion 


By MARY WALLER DICKINSON, High School, Clifton Forge 


social diversion for high school students. 
A definite experience has led me to this 
conclusion. Young people, full of energy and 
life, need direction in their amusements, though, 
frequently, all they receive is criticism from 
those who should be most interested in their 
moral development. 
\)ramatics may be introduced as a form of 
recreation for students without their knowledge. 
Soon after school opens and the different groups 


re may be used as a means of 


organize, the question of diversion is sure to 
arise, for all normal young people want to meet 
for a good time. As soon as the subject is men- 
tioned, the teacher in charge, or sponsor, should 
take advantage of her opportunity to show the 
class how much real fun can be derived from 
the presentation of a play. If she shows a rea- 
sonable amount of enthusiasm herself, she will 
almost certainly receive a hearty response from 
the group. Much depends upon this. After en- 
thusiasm has been aroused, the next step is the 
appointment of a committee to work with the 
teacher in the selection of the play. One of the 
best means of securing a sustained enthusiasm 
is reached through making the class feel that 
the project is theirs and not the teacher’s. It is 
entirely possible to make them leave the class- 
toom in high anticipation of good times to come 
and no suspicion whatever of any ulterior motive 
on the part of the teacher. 

Good, sound judgment should be used in the 
‘election of a play. In the first place, the his- 
trionic ability of the class in general must be 
considered. In the second place, the first play 
undertaken should be one which will be certain 
‘0 appeal to the sense of humor. A good plan 
isto have the group assemble some evening and 
sketch over with them several plays which the 
‘committee has under consideration. When this 
sdone, a vote may be taken for selection. There 
are a great many good plays quite suitable for 
high school use; many of them have a distinct 
appeal for young people. Hence, the tactful 
teacher will never allow any but the best to be 


ised. The National Drama Company is making 


a specialty of plays for high schools now. The 
English Teachers’ Journal, some months ago, 
gave a splendid list of such plays. After inter- 
est in dramatics has been aroused, a variety may 
be introduced through the presentation of a 
phantasy play, such as The Maker of Dreams, or 
one in which the humor is more subtle than that 
found in the first play. Such a play would be 
Lady Gregory’s Spreading The News. A de- 
lightful evening’s entertainment may be provided 
through a wise selection of three one-act plays. 
However, as a rule, high school students seem 
to prefer longer plays, those which contain a 
hero, a heroine, a villain, and, best of all, a 
comedian. 

Casting the parts requires much tact on the 
part of the teacher. Usually all are anxious to 
take part and as this is impossible where the 
group concerned is large the matter must be han- 
dled carefully to prevent any unpleasantness or 
hard feelings. It is easy to kill the interest at 
this point. The wisest plan is to anticipate this 
situation and explain that all big theatrical com- 
panies require various officers, such as, manager, 
stage manager, advertising manager, and so on. 
One may stress the fact that these are absolutely 
essential to the success of a production, equally 
as much so as are the cast. If this is done, there 
will be no trouble, for each member of the class 
will feel that he is going to participate in the 
project. After this problem is solved, the cast 
may be selected by having the parts tried out 
by the most suitable and a vote taken by the 
class as to its choice. One will be surprised to 
find how impartial and fair all will be in their 
decisions. The whole thing reduces itself to the 
one conclusion, namely, the teacher must be dis- 
creet in handling the situation. 

The chief purpose of the rehearsal is to pro- 
vide social diversion for the group concerned. 
Under no circumstances should the teacher allow 
the presentation of the play to become upper- 
most in her mind, If she does, the primary ob- 
ject is lost. She must remember that in this case 
it is not “the play” which “is the thing,” but the 
social diversion of the boys and girls under her 
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charge. To accomplish this, she should urge 
every member of the class to attend each rehear- 
sal. Those not on the stage may sit back and 
render valuable service through constructive crit- 
icism. Some rehearsals will appear to be a com- 
plete failure, because every one will become too 
hilarious for real work, but the wise teacher will 
not lose patience ; instead, she will enter into the 
mood. Very probably next time the opposite 
will occur and all will be intensely serious over 
the matter. No rehearsal should ever last more 
than an hour. Refreshments may be served by 
a committee appointed for the purpose, and then 
a social hour for conversation and games; or 
dancing may be introduced. In brief, the in- 
terested teacher will use all her powers of inge- 
nuity to make each rehearsal suit the varying 


moods of her pupils because she realizes what a 
wonderful opportunity she has for providing 
them with wholesome amusement. 

The reward of the teacher will come in the 
real satisfaction she will receive from her work 
among the young people. If she persists in the 
undertaking, definite results will follow. She 
will note a difference in their notions as to what 
constitutes amusement: they will learn to evalu- 
ate recreation; their judgments will broaden; 
they will discriminate between the wholesome 
and the unwholesome; then interests will be di- 
verted not only to higher types of drama but 
also to higher types of fiction and music. The 
almost in- 


results will be far-reaching and 


numerable. 


An Effective Plan of Teaching a High School Subject for 
One Term 


By L. H. GRIFFIN, Rockville, Hanover County 


KACHING can be construed to mean the 

building of specific habits and skills in cer- 

tain individuals or groups of individuals 
along definitely prepared lines which are in keep- 
ing with certain objectives and goals. Much at- 
tention of late has been given to the methods by 
which the information can best be presented. 
Special emphasis, it appears, is being devoted to 
the unit assignment, yet from the fact that in 
most instances in the elementary grades and also 
in the high school the work for the session is 
divided into two terms, it becomes necessary to 
combine the small units of classroom instruction, 
be it laboratory method, unit assignment, or 
whatever else, into a larger unit including all the 
The child at the end of each 
semester is examined on the subject matter cov- 


work for the term. 


ered and therefore should be prepared accord- 
ingly. A plan which has been found quite satis- 
factory and effective for conducting the work is 
herein outlined. The plan includes the selection 
of relevant subject matter, the methods of class- 
room instruction, the measurement of unit as- 
signment achievement, the review, and the final 
examination. 

Any one of the high school subjects may be 


taught by this scheme. (General Science, as a 
matter of convenience, will be considered in this 
case. The textbooks used were: Clark’s Intro- 
duction to Science and the Laboratory Manual 
for the Introduction to Science. The Virginia 
State Course of Study in Natural Sciences out- 
lined the topics that were to be developed in Gen- 
eral Science. The first and most important step 
in the scheme was to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the course of study for this sub- 
ject. This was followed by a careful review of 
the textbooks and the current literature on the 
course. That material which was relevant and 
irrelevant was carefully evaluated and that quan- 
tity of relevant subject matter which was suffi 
cient to keep the pupils profitably employed for 
the half session was selected for the course. 
After the careful selection of subject matter 
had been disposed of, the classroom procedure 
was conducted along the laboratory method. The 
experiments were worked out and written up in 
the laboratory by the individual pupil. No writ- 
ten work which was done at home was accepted. 
This fact eliminated all opportunities for copy 
When the pupils finished the laboratory 
from the 


work. 


exercises the pages were removed 
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loose-leaf notebook and handed to the instruc- 
tor for correction. The exercises were scored 
on the basis of accuracy of the answers, English 
composition, spelling, and neatness. Scoring on 
this basis developed the art of expression as well 
as the ability to gain facts. When the exercises 
were handed back, which usually took place the 
following day, attention was called to the errors 
and the corrections. This practice gave the class 
a review on the work of the previous day. The 
textbook, /ntroduction to Science, was used more 
or less as a supplement or reference to the Man- 
ual. When sufficient information necessary to 
answer the questions of the Manual could not be 
found in the text, other books of science and the 
reference books of the library were put into use. 

Just which method of classroom procedure is 
best adapted to a given subject is a matter of ex- 
Many methods of teaching have 
been devised. John Dewey emphasizes that the 
individual should learn by doing. This method 
appears to be very practical, since our minds have 
to follow through the problems and experiences 
before forming the concept. This fact places the 
teacher in the background, lending a helping hand 
only where necessary; this eliminates much of 
the lecture and the question and answer method ; 
and this seems to place the following methods of 
instruction in the foreground: problem, project, 
Dalton, Winnetka, unit assignment, and the lab- 
oratory exercises. No attempt will be made to 
explain each one of these methods, but it is quite 
evident that each of these plans stresses the im- 


perimentation. 


portance of getting the pupil to work through 
the course with a minimum amount of help from 
the teacher. The laboratory experiment may be 
excellent for the natural sciences, the unit as- 
signment may be better adapted to the social sci- 
ences, and the project method to vocational agri- 
culture, yet that method which is best adapted to 
a subject should be selected. 

But in order to find out whether teaching is 
effective or not, it becomes necessary to measure. 
Therefore, after a group of experiments cover- 
ing a single topic, such as heat, or clothing, or 
foods was completed, an objective test, which 
covered all of the relevant items of the experi- 
ments, text, and course in general, was admin- 
istered to the class. As many as thirty or forty 
uestions were asked on some of the tests. When 


it was found impossible to hand each pupil an 
individual questionnaire, the test was dictated. 
The dictated tests are almost as satisfactory as 
the ones administered on typed forms and will 
yield approximately the same scores. 

The above method of teaching and testing is 
not entirely in keeping with the unit assignment, 
since the class as a group covered on an average 
one experiment each day until a given topic was 
completed. The unit assignment usually makes 
provision for individual differences. In this case, 
however, the pupils were given credit for the 
quality of work done on experiments and tests. 
It may appear, in many instances, impossible to 
introduce any of the above plans on account of 
the lack of equipment. The wide-awake teacher, 
nevertheless, will modify both plans and equip- 
ment sufficiently to comply with the circum- 
stances. 

The objective test, if properly constructed, 
yields a definite score and at the same time 
measures different degrees of learning. We learn 
some subject matter thoroughly and other sub- 
ject matter is only partially mastered. For ex- 
ample, we know the meanings of some words 
without hesitation and other words can only be 
recalled as having been seen or heard of at some 
time. Then the right type of test is so con- 
structed that it will measure partially learned 
material as well as thoroughly mastered material. 

The test questions which were made up of the 
different kinds of objective exercises were kept 
for the review period prior to examination. 
Since these questions covered all of the relevant 
items in the course and since the attention of 
the class was quite keen at this time, they served 
as a valuable guide in the review program. The 
test questions enabled the instructor to clinch 
the main ideas of the subject matter in the minds 
of the pupils. 

The test questions of paramount importance 
can be changed in form and again administered 
to the pupils for the examination. A completion 
exercise can be changed into a true-false or a 
multiple choice and so worded as to lose much 
of its original identity. 

For example, in the case of completion we may 
have: A (calorie) is the amount of heat re- 
quired to change one gram of water one degree 
centigrade. 
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In the case of true-false we may have: The 
amount of heat required to change one gram of 
water one degree Fahrenheit is a calorie. 

Or in the case of multiple choice we may have: 
The amount of heat required to change one gram 
of water one degree centigrade is an isotherm, a 
calorie, an isobar. 

This kind of examination then becomes a form 
of review and further strengthens the bonds of 
learning. 

The table below shows the test scores and ex- 
amination scores made by a class in General Sci- 
All of 
the tests which were dictated to the pupils were 
It rarely ever re- 


ence consisting of twenty two members. 


strictly of the objective type. 
quired over twenty minutes to give a test be- 
cause the pupils wrote only the short answers. 
The examination which consisted of four parts, 
namely, twenty completion exercises, twenty 
true-false, twenty multiple choice, and twenty 
matching exercises was handed to the pupils on 
typewritten sheets. \When the examination was 
being typed carbon copies were also printed. 
ach part of the examination was printed on a 
different sheet. While one group of pupils was 
employed with one section of the examination, 
the other pupils were using the remaining sec- 
tions. Care in the distribution of these forms 
prevented copy work of a dishonest nature. A 
pupil who had finished one section exchanged 
with another pupil who had likewise finished 
with a different section until he had completed 
This scheme of giving 
an examination eliminated the necessity of writ- 


the entire examination. 


ing any of the questions on the blackboard. Most 
of the pupils finished the examination within 
two hours. 

The following table gives the scores and is 
arranged on the descending order of the exami- 
nation scores. The table gives only the scores 
made on tests and examination and includes no 
averages. The scores indicate that the pupils 
have learned that percentage of the total import- 
ant items of the course. 

In conclusion the following things seem to be 
outstanding : 

1. Material that is relevant to the course should 
be taught. 

2. That classroom procedure which is most adapt- 
ed to the subject, which permits the greatest 
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amount of pupil activity, and which develops 
the desired skills should be pursued. 


. The scoring of the laboratory exercises on the 


basis of accuracy of answers, English compo- 
sition, and spelling develops the art of expres- 
sion as well as the ability to retain facts. 


. Tests of the objective types which measure all 


of the important items should be administered 
tu determine achievement. These tests meas- 
ure partially learned as well as thoroughly 
learned material. 


5. Test questions of these types serve as a valu- 


able aid in the review program. They help to 
clinch the fundamentals in the minds of the 


pupils. 


. The test questions may be changed in form 


and administered for the examination. The 
examination then becomes a form of review 
and further aids in strengthening the bonds of 
learning. 


7. Lastly the plan is an effective method of teach- 
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WHAT SHOULD THE SUPERINTENDENT LOOK FOR IN VISITING SCHOOLS? 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


1. He should look for opportunities to com- 
mend rather than for opportunities to condemn. 
| have a feeling that superintendents and super- 
visors are too quick to find fault and too slow 
to find opportunities to praise. Their attitude 
ought to be the reverse—they should be slow 
to find fault and quick to find opportunities to 
Teachers are human; they appreciate 
sympathy and expressions of confidence from 
their superiors just as other people do. I doubt 
the wisdom of using negative criticism on any 
It isn’t good psychology. Life is too 
short to be concerned much with negatives. 
Praise is stimulating, inspiring, encouraging. It 
is one of our greatest motives to endeavor. Dis- 
approval, on the other hand, is deadening. And, 
then, praise doesn’t cost anything. It is as free 
and as abundant as the air we breathe, and yet 
we are not using it in our supervision. What 
the teachers of Virginia need most is intelligent, 
sympathetic, and genuine expressions of appre- 
I am sure that no 
other group of public servants is making a 


praise. 


occasion. 


ciation of honest endeavor. 


larger contribution to public welfare than the 
teachers. 

Pittman makes Martha say this: 

“What I need in school work is someone to 
help me plan, someone to inspire my plan, some- 
one to appreciate, in an intelligent manner, the 
things that I plan and perform. I do not want 
merely general, insincere, blind appreciation. I 
want appreciation of particular planning and 


9 


performing. 


2. He should look for superior teaching always. 


Superintendents should be quick to recognize 


and appreciate and reward superior teaching 
whenever and wherever found. While 
teaching should not be overlooked, emphasis 
should be placed on successes, achievements, and 
accomplishments. Emphasis on superior teach- 
ing is ten times more effective in overcoming in- 


poor 


ferior teaching than direct negative criticism. 
Give the inferior teacher opportunities to ob- 
serve superior teaching and she will become a 
superior teacher. You may not be responsible 
for the presence of an inferior teacher in your 
system but you are responsible for her growth 
and development. One of the most important 
duties of supervision is to change inferior teach- 
ers into superior teachers, not by dismissing and 
employing new teachers but by improving teach- 
ers already employed. 

3. He should look for big things instead of 
for little things. In classroom observation the 
main thing is this: Did the teacher get the pu- 
pils to learn what she was trying to teach? If 
she did that, I don’t care whether she was ugly 
or pretty, whether she asked too many questions 
or too few, whether she put the question before 
she called the name of the pupil or not. About 
the only thing some people see in observation 
is some little disorder, some little grammatical 
error, a misspelled word, maybe, or the lack of 
enthusiasm. Their minds are occupied with 
minor things rather than with big things; we 
are going too far in analysis anyway. A short 
time ago Bobbitt of the University of Chicago 
analyzed life in Los Angeles into 1,000 separate 
Charters has analyzed the teaching 
classroom activities. 


activities. 
act into 3,000 separate 
Boyce’s Teacher Rating Card has 45 items with 
which to evaluate the teacher. I heard a man 
say over the radio the other day that the in- 
feriority complex is a feeling a man has in the 
presence of his wife. I can give you a better 
definition than that: It’s a feeling a school man 
has when he contemplates the complexity, the 
multiplicity, and the technicalities of modern 
education. I was looking over a text on method 
a few days ago and found thirteen different 
types of recitation. As a matter of fact, there 
are just four big types—the drill type, the prob- 
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lem or project type, the appreciative type, and 
All other types can be placed 
What we need today is sim- 
McMurry 


made a big contribution to unity when he said 


the testing type. 
under one of these. 
plicity, unification, and organization. 


that education is the mastery of the few big 
truths of a subject. 

4. He should look for pleasant relationships. 
If these are satisfactory, one is pretty safe in 
drawing the conclusion that the school is satis- 
factory. Every recitation ought to be an exer- 
cise in socialization. Pupils at the end should 
he better prepared to work together for the at- 
tainment of common purposes. Learning sub- 
ject matter in class is a means of refining our 
relationships and of socializing the unsocial. 
The following questions show the problems in- 
volved: Were the pupils courteous to the teacher 
and to one another? Was the teacher courteous 
to the pupils? Was there mutual deference be- 
tween the teacher and the pupils? Did the pu- 
pils work so as not to interfere with one an- 
other, or were there examples of unsocial be- 
havior? Was the spirit of the class as a whole 
Was the spirit of the class 
Did the teacher show 
Are there 
pleasant relations between the teacher and the 


Has the teacher a friendly atti- 


social or unsocial ? 
democratic or autocratic ? 
the proper regard for individuality ? 


community ? 
tude toward administration ? 

A certain school board chairman wrote to one 
of our universities recently and said in substance 
that he wanted a supervisor that would put “fear 
and trembling in the hearts of his teachers.” 
According to my way of thinking this was ex- 
actly what he should not have wanted. What 
he really needed was a supervisor to establish 
pleasant relationships between administration 
and instruction. Life is too short to work under 
strained relations. What we need is pleasant re- 
lationship throughout the system. The super- 
intendent should work to the attainment of 
that end. 

5. He should look for the learning product. 
In supervision we must think more in terms of 
the learning act than in terms of the teaching 
act. We have been thinking almost entirely in 
terms of the teaching act. 
trate what I mean. 
a few days ago: 


Let me try to illus- 
I ran across this lesson aim 


The aim of this lesson is to show how the 
movenients of the earth affect our life. 

This aim fixes attention upon the teaching act. 
It is the showing by the teacher that claims our 
attention, not the understanding of the pupil. 
lf the teacher shows how the movements of the 
earth affect our life, all is well. This may be 
done without any learning. The learning act is 
in the margin of consciousness, not in the focus 
as it should be. With such an aim before us, 
we think in terms of the teaching act, not in 
terms of the learning act. [et us make the aim 
to understand how the movements of the earth 


affect our life. 


from the teaching act to the learning act, what 


Such an aim shifts emphasis 
goes on in the pupil’s mind. Emphasis is on the 
learning act as it should be. The pupil under- 
stands something he didn’t understand before. 
He acquires a new understanding, a new way 
of thinking, a new way of behaving, which will 
add to his total personality. This new way of 
thinking, this new attitude, this new behavior 
pattern will reconstruct his total mental stock 
What su- 
perintendents should look for as they go from 


and modify his living for the better. 


school to school is the learning product, the 
thing that goes on in the child’s mind. If the 
learning product is attained by the child, you 
may assume that the teaching act is satisfactory. 

ILet me take another example. The aim of this 
lesson is to show the worth and value of good 
poetry. Here again the emphasis is on the teach- 
ing act. [et us not forget that the teacher may 
show the worth and value of good poetry with- 
out any learning. Are we not placing the cart 
before the horse? Are we not teaching and hop- 
ing that the child is following and learning? 
Should not the teaching follow the learning, 
guiding and supplementing it wherever possible? 
Teaching is simply guiding, stimulating, direct- 
ing, and encouraging the learning act. It is sim- 
ply helping the pupil in his activities to attain the 
Instead, then, of stating the 
aim in terms of the teaching act, why not state it 


learning product. 


in terms of the learning act: To understand and 
appreciate and accept personally the worth and 
value of good poetry. This statement places em- 
phasis on the learning act, the change that takes 
place in the child’s mind. This is where it should 
be placed. If the golf player expects to drive 
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accurately, he must keep his eyes on the ball. 
What is the ball in supervision? It is the learn- 
ing act; it is the new way of behaving; it is the 
new understanding; it is the fuller appreciation ; 
it is the new acceptance. As we go from school 
to school let us keep our eyes on the ball, the 
learning act. This will lead teachers to do the 
same. 

Again, as we look on the teaching act, let us 
consider the worthwhileness of the learning pro- 
duct. Is this new way of behaving worth while 
in the eyes of the pupil’ Learning is intensely 
personal, Children object to doing things just 
because the teacher says so. They must see that 
this new behavior pattern will serve some im- 
mediate purpose. Children live in the present, 
not in the future. They have their own motives, 
purposes, aims, interests. We dare not disre- 
gard them. The supreme test is that the teacher 
be conscious of these problems: Does this learn- 
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ing product appeal to the child? Will it function 
in his present living? Does it tie up with his 
present life? Does it have present value? Does 
it extend his present experiences? If the learn- 
ing product has not these personal elements in 
it, the whole procedure is forced. 

I looked over an American history the other 
day and found several pages devoted to the Mis- 
souri Compromise. What does a seventh grade 
child care about the Missouri Compromise? How 
will it ever function in his life? It is a dead 
issue. It will never be resurrected; we are still 
requiring our young people to study in detail the 
Missouri Compromise. Why not study Henry 
Clay and the Missouri Compromise only in its 
relation to him? Why not study the Monroe 
Doctrine, a living issue, instead of dead issues? 
Yes, learning is intensely personal; it is living, 
growth, development. The sooner we learn this, 
the better. 





A Unit of Work In Geography 


By MRS. ROBERT H. BRYSON, Boydton 


HERE are in the fifth and sixth grades of 

my school twelve pupils, ranging in age 

from eleven to sixteen. The majority are 
of average ability, but several on account of 
having been out of school from one to three 
years are just that many years behind their 
grades. For several reasons (among them in- 
terference with the State Course of Study by 
reason of the short school term), not one of 
them had studied any country except North 
America. The sixth grade pupils were toiling 
through the New England States, the fifth wind- 
ing up on the Pacific Coast. With the twenty 
minutes our schedule allowed each group, we 
did fairly good work, but tests showed some 
were failing utterly. Then “the inspiration” 
came and in this way. 

Our bulletin board, which always carries a 
tumber of clippings and illustrations from daily 
papers brought in by the pupils and the teacher, 
began fairly to bloom with pictures and items 
about the Prince of Wales and his South Ameri- 
‘an trip. Half the class was discussing him. 
Dullards were asking “What about a Prince? 


1 thought Princes were only in books and not 
real, not any more than fairies were.” “The 
eldest son of the King of England.” “Who is 
the King of England? I mean what is his 
name?” and then it came—“The Inspiration.” 
| surprised the classes by announcing that as 
soon as we could finish our own country, I was 
going to let them go to South America, follow 
the Prince on his tour, and in that way learn 
about the country, and that the two classes could 
take the trip together. Some received the an- 
nouncement with enthusiasm, some said study 
anything to get away from North America. We 
commenced at once to plan our trip. We still 
had some ground to cover in our study of North 
America, but so real had the trip become that 
when some one suggested it would be embarrass- 
ing to have strangers ask things about our own 
country that we did not know everyone set to 
work to make up for his shortcomings. Capi- 
tals, chief cities, leading products, industries, in 
fact everything a well informed person would be 
expected to know about his country was learned 
with surprising quickness. With no other in- 
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centive they simply stored away information. 
Geography games were made, some splendid 
ones invented, and I really believe they learned 
more geography in two weeks than I could have 
taught them in as many months. 

We planned to make travel booklets but sev- 
eral things contributed to the failure of this 
plan, among them a scarcity of money to buy 
notebook paper. Anyway, the best pictures we 
had been able to collect of the Prince and the 
country came in singles and not in sets of twelve. 
The question of how to preserve the pictures was 
solved when a local merchant gave us a large 
Coca-Cola picture mounted on stout cardboard 
about two by three feet in size. This cardboard 
was filled rapidly with pictures of Princely and 
South American subjects. Interest in the sub- 
ject spread to homes; pictures came by mail 
from friends who had heard of the project. Our 
supervisor, Miss Cooper, kept a weather eye out 
for anything on the subject. One little girl con- 
tributed a splendid picture of the Prince leav- 
ing Panama on the first lap of his trip over the 
continent. Stories of the Prince’s boyhood and 
of other members of the royal family, taking 
up too much space, were relegated to the back 
of the poster. 

Reference books being scarce, the teacher took 
her encyclopedia to school along with a “Library 
of Knowledge” that contained splendid informa- 
tion about all parts of the world. Our super- 
visor, following Mr. Worrell’s suggestion, wrote 
to The Pan American Union and obtained a de- 
lightful set of pamphlets on the Latin American 
countries, fertilizer and advertise- 
ments ; even cookbooks were used (the latter for 
their splendid information on chocolate, cocoa 
and spices). Textbooks were found to contain 
wonderful, if tardy, information, for I noticed 
they were never consulted until every other 


almanacs 


source had been exhausted. 

A part of one period (now forty instead of 
twenty minutes since the two classes were com- 
bined) was taken to explain the map, bounda- 
Then we made re- 
Next each 


ries, mountains, rivers, etc. 
lief maps of salt, flour and water. 
drew a skeleton map (carbon copy) to fill in 
with names of countries and capitals. These 


were colored and made an attractive display 
above the blackboards. 


Next each pupil was 
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asked to select one country for a special study 
and to report thereon when he returned from his 
trip. With the reference material provided, | 
simply turned them loose and fairly gloried in 
the sight of a class so interested in a subject that 
their faces fairly shone. Sometimes an indi- 
vidual, sometimes a small group forgot in the 
earnestness of their study and discussion that 
another class (I also teach the third grade) was 
trying to study or recite. They learned to use 
the encyclopedia, some had never seen one be- 
fore; history texts were dragged out to verify 
such statements as “Columbus landed here on 
his third voyage.” They were prepared to find 
only the Spanish language spoken, as Mr. Wor- 
rell had told them this when they mentioned to 
him “The Trip” (as it was always called). That 
gentleman would feel immensely flattered, I’m 
sure, to know that when one source of informa- 
tion gave Portuguese as the language spoken in 
Brazil, the little girl, who had been assigned that 
country, absolutely refused to believe it until it 
had been corroborated by three or four good 
references. 

The uprising or civil warfare reported almost 
daily by the Associated Press bothered “The 
Party” terribly. The teacher wasn’t quite clear 
as to the cause, the superintendent was frank 
to say he didn’t know, and so one pupil wrote 
to the Question and Answer Column of the 
Richmond News Leader and obtained the de- 
sired information by return mail at the cost of 
a stamped envelope. 

Each pupil, having learned of the people, 
language, government, climate, products, some- 
thing of its trade with other countries and trade 
routes, was required to give this orally and then 
to write a paper on the country assigned him. 
Needless to say that many notes were needed for 
the first verbal report and each pupil must have 
written his paper at least three times. We de- 
cided, on learning we were to present the study 
before a group of visiting teachers, to arrange 
it as a play; therefore, it behooved the pupils 
to make their accounts as interesting as possi- 
ble. With the help of the teacher, catchy bits of 
dialogue were interspersed, stories told (“The 
Christ of the Andes,” why Tierra del Fuego is 
so named, etc.). The play opened with the party 
returning from South America, with kodak 
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views taken (the aforementioned Coca-Cola 
board) and large traveling bag filled with South 
American products. After a speech from the 
leader of the party telling why the trip was 
taken, he called on each member of the class 
to tell something of a particular country. The 
pictures were next shown and explained. One 
was of a parade in honor of the Prince in San- 
tiago. Another was that of the American girl 
who had danced with the Prince in Panama. All 
this shows how thoroughly the children entered 
into it. The traveling bag was opened and as 
each article was held up by the leader, someone 
would claim it and tell from what country it 
Things 
shown included rubber articles, a jar of coffee, 


came and something of its history. 


a straw basket, an old Panama hat, a small bag 
labeled “Chilean Nitrate” (sand), a small rug 
(sample) “made of Argentina wool,” a piece of 
sole leather from the same country, a piece of 
wool from a neighbor’s pasture fence was said 
to be “Llama wool” (and did the party “remem- 
ber how I snatched it from the back of that old 
llama on the road near the city of Lima”?), pic- 
tures, “The Christ of the Andes,” “A South 
American Voleano in Action,” a box of cocoa, 
a string of pearls from the Caribbean Sea near 
Venezuela, an emerald from Columbia, “the only 
emerald mine in the world,” a bottle of quinine, 
some spices, a bottle of meat juice from Uru- 
guay, actually an orange from Paraguay, “where 
they sell for one cent a dozen,” and a monkey 
that appeared to be alive from the jungles of 
the Amazon. 
Some of the results of this study may be 
mentioned as follows: 
1. Acquainted pupils with the country, people, 
climate, industries, products, etc. 
2. Developed a better attitude toward the study 
of geography. 
3. Inspired in pupils a stronger desire to learn 
more of the earth and its inhabitants. 
4.Developed a spirit of fellowship with our 
South American neighbors. 
5. Correlation with other studies. 
a-Spelling, countries and capitals given as spe- 
cial lesson in spelling and pronunciation. 
b-Reading, for information. 


c—Arithmetic, population, distances, etc. 

d-English, oral and written. ° 

e—Dictionary practice, diacritical marking, cor- 

rect pronunciation of proper names. 
f-Writing, developed skill by preparing pa- 
pers to be read by others. 

g—History. 

h—Hygiene, how cities were kept, lesson learn- 

ed from workers on Panama Canal. 
i-Expression, as interesting ways of present- 
ing their subject. 

The undertaking was in line with the needs of 
the pupils, since a liking for the study of geog- 
raphy developed at an early stage will surely 
make for fewer failures in more advanced study 
of the subject. As one pupil said, “Please let’s 
just study geography all the time, and to think 
I used to hate it.” 

The unit certainly fulfilled its promise of 
growth in knowledge, for the pupils learned for 
themselves facts about the country, the people, 
and the products that will be retained through 
life. 

It stimulated imagination and broadened their 
mental lives by giving new food for thought. 
Although the plan of work was tentative each 
pupil understood definitely before the study be- 
gan the general way we would proceed and pre- 
pared their lessons accordingly. 

It added many new words to their vocabu- 
laries, it gave a new interest to foods, clothing, 
cven medicines. 

It developed skill in selecting and arranging 
pictures. 

The undertaking was in line with the State 
course of study, since that calls for not only a 
thorough knowledge of the subject we covered 
but, so far as practicable, a correlation of 
studies. 

The undertaking was well within the mental 
capacity of all the class, but as was expected 
some received more from the study and made 
better grades than others. 

I am sure it met with the approval of the 
patrons of the school, since the discussion of 
our South American neighbors must have added 
materially to the conversation around the fam- 
ily fireside. 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ly THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Bourd of Education 


Naming Schools in Honor of Virginia Educators 

The State Board of Education, at its meeting 
held on March the 26th, passed the following 
resolution : 

Whereas, in the majority of cases the school 
buildings of the Commonwealth have been 
named after men distinguished in military or 
political life; and 

Whereas, the opportunities of honoring men 
thus distinguished are many and varied and 
appeal to the largest possible class; and 

Whereas, those distinguished in the less spec- 
tacular work of teaching or who have interested 
themselves in the education of the public as 
writers, philanthropists, or workers in many 
other ways in the spread of learning have had 
but few opportunities of public recognition ; and 

Whereas, a most fitting method of perpetuat- 
ing their memory and emphasizing the fact that 
to their humble efforts in training our heroes 
and statesmen these often owe their success 
would be the naming after them of buildings 
devoted to the cause of education ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the State 
Zoard of Education recommends to the school 
boards throughout the Commonwealth that they 
name any school buildings hereafter erected 
after professors, teachers, men of learning, men 


advancing the cause of learning by philanthropic 
or other efforts, or women eminent for work 
along any of the lines above named; 

That the Board will take pleasure in furnish- 
ine to any school board desiring it a tentative 
jist of names from which to make a selection, 
but with the understanding that this entire reso- 
lution is only by way of suggestion and is not 
intended to hamper any school board in_ its 
choice of names ; 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
different school boards of the Commonwealth. 


Reading Course Examination 

The Reading Course examination for the re- 
newal of certificates will be held in the several 
cities and counties of the State on May 29, 1931. 
The examination for high school teachers will be 
based on Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior 
High Schools and Woodrow Wilson, The Man, 
His Times, and His Task. The examination for 
elementary school teachers will be based on 
Children’s Reading and Woodrow Iilson, The 
Man, His Times, and His Task. 

Those interested in taking the examination 
should notify their division superintendents one 
month in advance so that necessary preparation 
may be made. 


I’ve Resigned 


By LUTHER F. ADDINGTON, Principal, High School, Wise 


AST summer at a summer school in the 

State of Virginia a school man thrust into 

my hands a little book and said, “This 
contains some of the best chapel talks I have 
ever run across. Read them. Perhaps you 
would like to use some of them.” 


“Huh,” I replied, “I have resigned preaching 
from the school platform once a week. Pass 
the book on.” 

And, after trying for two years a vitalized 
assembly program conducted by the pupils and 


directed by the teachers, | am_ positive that | 
shall never need a book of dried out sermon 
ettes. The pupils of our school this year have 
thoroughly convinced me that I have chosen the 
correct road. 

Now, may | relate a few incidents relative to 
the program our boys and girls have carried 
out this session. I think I will be pardoned be- 
cause I have merely been an entertained spec- 
tator. Entertained and, may I state, educated 
along with the rest of the assemblage. 
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\\'e have two assemblies per week, one for the 
smaller pupils, one for the larger. A half hour 
is taken for each and these half hours have 
come to be looked upon by the pupils as a per:od 
to be enjoyed. As a matter of fact, it serves as 
a sort of climax or practice school for many 
things which have been done in the daily class 
work. 

lor instance, the music teacher works dili- 
gently from day to day with the bad, good and 
Singing in a 
home room is a daily bit of work, but to sing 
before the assembled pupils of the school is a 
privilege. The pending assembly program seems 


indifferent possessors of voices. 


to act as a stimulus for the daily work. 

The same is true of reading, acting out little 
stories, telling a story. I believe that one of the 
most entertaining and one of the most naturally- 
done playettes of the year’s program was per- 
formed by one of our youngest groups. They 
- the audience was amused; and 
| do not believe that anyone would dispute the 


delighted in it; 


statement that the performers learned as much, 
or more, from their performance as they would 
have learned in a regular class recitation. 

After all, some of our educators say that 
proper learning is an improved change of be- 
havior and that this change is not made wholly 
by classroom routine. 

The little tots are quite interested in doing 
the whole performance, getting chairs ready, ar- 
ranging the stage, operating the curtain and an- 
nouncing the numbers. Their own teachers stand 
in the background. Everybody is subordinated, 
save the entertainers, 

It is bad indeed to spoil a good program by 
tolerating the principal to step in and give a 
little lecture on some naughty problem a bunch 
of pupils have created. A distaste for attending 
assembly may be developed. However, a few 
positive suggestions may be made while the group 
is in good humor, and the pupils will swallow 
them like a young bird welcoming a gift from 
its mother. 

“Don’t you think we might improve the 
grounds, or manage to get into the building more 
quietly ?” Everybody will vote yes. Well, just 
afew brief suggestions are all the principal should 


presume to make, although any time he may 
smile and declare he enjoyed the program. The 
pupils will all smile, too, and that is wholesome. 
It creates about the school an atmosphere which 
makes the place a better one in which to live. 

Now, there is another fine feature about such 
assemblies. Most of the little tots like for their 
parents to come out to hear them. In fact, they 
insist upon their parents coming. This session 
we have had a large number of parents brought 
into the school for a brief visit this way. It es- 
tablishes a friendly feeling between the school 
and the home, for parents upon such occasions 
come to enjoy the efforts of their own children 
and not to pick flaws in some weak point of the 
school system. 

The above remarks have been made primarily 
about our junior assembly. As for the senior 
assembly, it is conducted in very much the same 
manner, but the programs are of more interest 
to an older group. The seniors give the first 
program of the year and the last in the spring. 

The last program this session will consist of 
the class will, history, and other numbers such 
as featured the old time commencements. The 
student body, being in closer contact with the 
seniors than the community, enjoys such a pro- 
gram, whereas it would constitute just another 
class night for the community. 

The high school pupils have this year enter- 
tained with playettes, stories, and musicals. The 
science class performed some experiments; the 
glee club sang, the music pupils joined in a re- 
cital; the school band, although quite young, 
played; some of the boys lectured on a western 
vacation they had taken last summer. Before 
the session closes, the home economic depart- 
ment means to give a demonstration in enter- 
taining at dinner, stressing what the hostess 
should do and how the guests should act to be 
considered well poised and well mannered. 

So, I’m out of it. Just one of the spectators, 
I am. I’d feel downright sneaking parroting 
lectures. What I do I’ll do through suggestion. 
There is no place for me on the stage unless I 
can entertain and teach something thereby. No 
more dry lectures at “chapel”—hbetter to say as- 
sembly—for me; I’ve resigned. 
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Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 





THE PRINCIPAL THE RESPONSIBLE LEADER OF THE SCHOOL 


By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 


HE principal is the responsible leader of 
the school. 

This thesis enjoys universal acceptance 
in theory but its important implications are not 
always carried out in practice. Dr. Briggs pro- 
poses it as one of his cardinal tenets in super- 
vision. Practically all authorities and adminis- 
trators subscribe to it, yet, as Mark Twain re- 
marked about the weather, we talk about the 
idea at length but often do very little about it. 

The key to his responsible leadership of the 
school is the assumption by the principal of his 
major role, namely, the improvement of teach- 
ing. Authorities and the best practice are agreed 
that the principal should devote more than half 
of his time to this, his most important function. 
Teaching involves not only the work of the 
but 
the attitudes and ideals of the pupils. 


classroom also the activities, morale, and 
Under a 
less inclusive principle, the school would not be 
a unit in its influence upon the pupil and true 
learning products would be casual rather than 
systematic. Such a conception as this implies 
both opportunity and responsibility. 

The advent into our rapidly expanding school 
system of general supervisors, directors, special 
subject supervisors, nurses, counselors, etc. calls 
for a careful definition of supervisory relation- 
ships. Under anything less than a sound super- 
visory and administrative organization the time- 
honored office of principal will lose much of its 
traditional dignity and importance. The princi- 
pal who surrenders his larger responsibilities 
and contents himself with the mere mechanical 
side of his work says in effect that he prefers 
the job of building custodian rather than the 
larger opportunities of educational leadership. 

In a sound organization authority flows in a 
direct line from the State to the school board, 
to the superintendent, to the principal, to the 
teacher, to the pupil, Just as the superintendent 


of schools is the sole executive officer of the 
school system and the supreme authority over 
all the schools, so the principal is the sole ex- 
ecutive officer of his school and exercises com- 
plete authority delegated to him by the super- 
intendent. The supervisor, director, etc. are staff 
officers and have no authority over principal or 
teacher. Their function is advisory. 

There is no possible position in the line of 
authority on which the supervisor can be placed. 
To place him in the line of authority would 
cause the teacher to have several superior off- 
cers. Such a situation is accepted as unsound 
Furthermore, it 
would nullify the efficiency of the supervisor. 
Even 
the principal himself, possessing complete au- 


in all types of organizations. 
Teaching cannot be improved by ukase. 


thority in his school, cannot, by administrative 
order, cause his teachers to improve themselves. 

The supervisor is an expert helper in his field. 
He is an adviser similar to the physician. One 
goes to a physician for an examination. He is 
told that he has appendicitis and should have an 
operation. This is professional advice, but the 
physician has no authority to enforce his ad- 
vice. In almost every case, however, the patient 
follows his physician’s suggestions because of 
confidence in his professional ability. 

It seems clear that the principal’s supreme op- 
portunity is the direction and improvement of 
He is the director and 
coordinator of all instructional activities. All 
supervisory officers of the school system should 
work with him under his direction. No super- 
visor or director should visit or give suggestions 
to a teacher without first seeking the principal 
and discussing the matter with him. Such ad- 
herence to a sound line and staff organization 
will prevent two or more schools from existing 
in the same building and will provide a favor- 


teaching in his school. 


(Continued on page 375) 
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Textbook Adoption Completed 


By C. W. DICKINSON, Jr., State Supervisor, Textbooks and School Libraries 


HE January issue of the Virginia Journal 
| Education contained a list of elemen- 

tary and high school books which were re- 
adopted for basal use for the five year period 
beginning July 1, 1931. I will give in this article 
the list of new books adopted and changes made 
in the complete basal list of twenty five elemen- 
tary books and forty five high school books. 


List of Elementary Basal Textbook Changes 
ight new elementary basal texts have been 
adopted to replace seven unsatisfactory books. 
Of these eight, five will replace books in use 16 
years; one will replace a book in use 11 years 
and two will replace books in use 6 years. The 
length of tenure of elementary basal books in 
the old list is from six to twenty three years. 
The average length of use is thirteen years. 


Arithmetic 

Smith, Luse and Morss, Problem and Practice 
Arithmetics, Ginn, (3 books) will replace Smith, 
Modern Arithmetics, Ginn, (2 books) in use 16 
The first book of the old series was used 
in grades 3 and 4 and the second book in grades 
5,6 and 7. Book one of the new series will be 
used in grades 3 and 4, book two in grades 5 
and 6 and the “advanced” book in grade 7. The 
“advanced” book is made especially for use in 
the 7th grade of the public schools of this State. 


years. 


Book three contains work for two years and may 
be used in grades 7 and 8 in any school system 
which has eight elementary grades. 

Pupils enroled in grades 3 and 5 will be re- 
quired to buy the newly adpoted arithmetics next 
session. Pupils in grades 4, 6 and 7 will continue 
to use the books which they own until they have 
completed the study of these books. Pupils 
promoted in 1932 to grades 4 and 6 will study 
the newly adopted arithmetics which they used 
the preceding year in grades 3 and 5. Book two 
of the displaced series contains work for grades 
5, 6 and 7, therefore, this book will be used in 
the seventh grade until 1933 when the “ad- 
vanced” book of the new series will be required 
for this grade. 


Schematic Arrangement Showing Gradual 


Introduction 
Grades Using Smith, 
Luse and Morss: Problem 


Modern Arithmetics and Practice Arithmetics 
(2 books) (3 books) 


6,7 3 5 
7 5,6 
5,6 


Grades Using Smith: 


, 


3,4 
3,4 


Grammar 


Rader and Deffendall, Doorway to English, 
Johnson, (2 books) will replace Smith-McMurry, 
Language Series, Johnson, (2 books) in use 6 
years. The first book is to be used in grades 
3 and 4 and the second one in grades 5, 6 and 7. 
Pupils enroled in grades 3 and 6 must buy the 
newly adopted grammars next session. Pupils 
in grades 4, 5 and 7 will complete the study of 
the Smith-McMurry grammars which they al- 
ready own. Pupils promoted in 1932 to grades 
4 and 7 will study the newly adopted grammars 
which they used the preceding year in grades 
3 and 6. Book one of the displaced series con- 
tains work for grades 3, 4 and 5, therefore this 
book will be used in the fifth grade until 1933 
when book two of the new series will be required 
for this grade. 


Schematic Arrangement Showing Gradual 
Introduction 


Grades Using 
Smith-McMurry: Rader and Deffendall: 
Language Series Doorway to English 


7 3 6 
3, 4 6,7 
3,4 5,6,7 


Grades Using 


The Art Appreciation Textbooks, Laidlaw, 
s300ks one to seven, (a separate book for each 
grade for optional basal use) will replace the 
Industrial Art Textbooks, Laidlaw, in use 8 
years. Each book of the old displaced series 
contains work for two grades except the one for 
the first grade. Pupils enroled in grades 1, 2, 4 
and 6 will buy the newly adopted art books next 
session. Pupils in grades 3, 5 and 7 will con- 
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tinue the study of art in the books which they 
already own. 


History 

Wayland, A History of Virginia for Boys and 
Girls, Revised, Macmillan, or Willis-Saunders, 
The Story of Virginia, Newson, will replace the 
Wayland history which has been used in the 
fifth grade for 11 years. 
choose one of these histories for basal use for 
the five-year period. 

Southworth, What the Old World Gave the 
New, Iroquois, will be added to the list for use in 
the fifth grade. This book will supply the 
European background for the study of the his- 
tories of Virginia and the United States. 

Riley, Chandler and Hamilton, Our Republic, 
Hunter, which has been used in the 6th and 7th 
grades 16 years will be continued one year, until 


June 30, 1932. 


Each division must 


Hygiene 

Ritchie-Caldwell, Primer of Hygiene and 
Ritchie, Primer of Sanitation and Physiology, 
Third Revision, World, will be substituted for 
the 1920 editions of these two books. The 1920 
Second-hand 
and new copies of the 1920 editions may be used 
in the same classes with the Third Revisions 
until the supply of the 1920 editions is exhausted. 
No student will be forced to buy a new copy of 


editions are going out of print. 


either of these books if a second-hand copy of 
the old is obtainable. Teachers will be supplied 
with bulletins showing how the new books may 
be used with the old books in the same classes. 


Readers 

Lewis and Rowland, The New Silent Sixth and 
Seventh Readers, Winston, will replace the New 
Elson Readers, Scott, in use 16 years. 

The Story and Study Readers, Johnson, may 
be substituted for the. Child’s World Readers, 
Johnson, primer through the fifth reader, for 
basal use, in any city or county which prefers 
this new series of readers next session. The 
Child’s World Readers will be dropped from the 
list June 30, 1932. The Story and Study Read- 
ers, primer through the fifth reader, will be listed 
for basal use in all schools for the last four 
years of the contract beginning July 1, 1932: 
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The Gates-Huber, Primer and First Reader, 
Macmillan, will replace the Everyday Classics, 
Primer and First Reader, Macmillan, for op- 
tional basal use. 


Books Dropped from the Elementary List 

Duggar, Agriculture for Southern Schools, 
Macmillan, in use 23 years; Mathews, Elemen- 
tary Home Economics, Little, in use 8 years and 


Aldine Primer and First Reader, Newson, in use 
16 years, will be dropped from the list June 30, 
1931. 


High School List of Basal Textbook Changes 
Six new high school basal texts have been 
adopted to replace seven unsatisfactory books 
Of these six, one will replace a book in use 21 
years, one will replace two books in use 11 years 
and four will replace books in use 8 years. The 
length of tenure of high school basal books in 
the old list is from six to twenty-six years. The 
average length of use is fourteen years. 


English 
Lewis and Hosic, Practical English, American, 
which has been used in the first and second year 
classes 8 years will be continued one year, un- 
til June 30, 1932. 


Guidance 
Holbrook and McGregor, Our World of Work, 
Allyn, has been adopted for use in the first year. 


History and Civics 

Latane, History of the United States, Allyn, 
which has been used 8 years will be replaced by 
Muzzey, History of the American People, Ginn. 

Webster, History of Mankind, Heath, will re- 
place Robinson, Breasted, Smith, General His- 
tory of Europe, Ginn, for optional basal use. 
This general history will be used in the rural 
high schools the last half of the first year and 
all of the second year. Schools which prefer a 
single book for General history may use this 
book instead of using the two-book course. 

Smith, Davis and McClure, Government in the 
United States, Laidlaw, will replace Long, Gov- 
ernment and the People, Scribner’s, which has 
been used 8 years in the fourth year of the high 
school. 
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Burch and Patterson, Problems in American 
Democracy, Macmillan, has been dropped from 
the list. 

Latin 

Foster and Arms, First Year Latin, Johnson, 
has been chosen to replace Place, Beginning 
Latin, American, in use 8 years. Berry and Lee, 
Second Year Latin, Silver, will replace Walker, 
Caesar’s Gallic War, Scott, in use 21 years. 
Bennett, A Latin Grammar and Bennett, A New 
Latin Composition, Allyn, in use 26 years, may 
not be required for use in the second year be- 
cause the newly adopted Second Year Latin con- 
tains enough grammar and composition for the 
year’s work, 

Mathematics 

Strayer-Upton, Junior Mathematics, Ameri- 
can, has been adopted for use in the first half of 
the first year. 

Moore and Miner, Practical Business Arith- 
metic, Ginn, in use 16 years, has been dropped 
irom the list. A new business arithmetic will 
be selected. 

Science 

Clement, Collister and Thurston, Our Sur- 
round ngs, An Elementary General Science, 
Iroquois, will replace Clark, Introduction to 
Science and the Laboratory Manual, American, 
in use 11 years, or Hessler, Junior Science and 
Laboratory Manual, Sanborn, in use 8 years. 

Black and Conant, Practical Chemistry, Re- 
vised, and Manual, Maemillan, will be substituted 
for the old edition of this chemistry which is out 
of print. Second-hand copies of the old book 
may be used in the same classes with the revised 
book, which contains about fifty pages of new 
material, 

Peabody and Hunt, Biology and Human Wel- 
fare, Macmillan, which has been on the adopted 
list for several years will be used instead of 
three texts; namely, Ritchie-Hartman, Human 
Physiology and Manual, World, in use 23 years, 
and Peabody and Hunt, Elementary Biology, 
Macmillan, in use 16 years. These three books 
will be dropped. 


Supplementary Material 
All contracts for supplementary books will be 
extended to June 30, 1932. Any changes in this 
material will be based on the revised courses of 
study which will be completed next session. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


A STEP ON THE WAY 

A college teacher visiting a remote class car- 
ries an armful of books for his student teachers 
and their own pupils. It is a thoughtful thing 
to do, but a little thing—the rising of the sun 
is not affected thereby, or the setting thereof. 
But a roomful of children gloat over bright pic- 
tures and stories for young eyes. Who knows 
what light streams through the raised curtains 
of the mind when a child first learns the joys 
that live in print, when the teacher can write, 
“One boy, who had never expressed a desire to 
read anything before, read two of these books 
during one week”? They have proved again 
that every normal person, given enough books 
to select from, can find some to interest him. 


Back come neat letters of thanks from “Your 


little reader” and “Your new friend”: “I hope 


we can get more books as we do not have many 


in our own library.” “I am in the third grade, 
[ am eight years old, and I love to read books.” 
“I am going to make some book reports. I have 
two sisters who like to read.” “I like to read 
and so does Mother. I can read very big books.” 

Such gratitude for what should be a common- 
place of childhood, a birthright like air and sun- 
shine, is touching. Speed the time when it will 
be a recognized public duty to provide nourish- 
ment for growing minds and to deny water will 
be considered as reasonable as to withhold books. 
Until that good day of libraries everywhere, 
there are but poor stop-gaps to fill the grievous 
lack. Yet agencies are maintained to supply 
teachers with “picture story-books” like those 
of Stevenson’s poems, and another big package 
was promptly sent for these appreciative chil- 
dren. 

The collections are equally open to other 
Full information about them may be 
obtained from the Extension Department, Uni- 


versity, Virginia. 


teachers. 
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VIRGINIA’S FIRST MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Those who were present at the Choral Festival 
at the University of Virginia April 14-17 had the 
supreme delight in the realization of the fond 
All this 


was the result of years of patient labor on the 


hope of a State-wide Music Festival. 


part of a few public spirited persons who created 
the necessary organization and brought the event 
to such a successful consummation. 

Two thousand or more people representing 
every section of the State were present and 


music clubs everywhere sent groups of singers 
and artists to participate in the interesting and 
well planned programs. Music lovers in Vir- 
ginia have waited long and patiently for forceful 
and aggressive leadership to stimulate public in- 
terest in music among the people generally, and, 
through organization and direction, to bring to a 
This 
leadership was found in the persons of Mrs, 
John P. Buchanan of Marion, John Powell and 
others of Richmond, who, with their associates, 


happy realization a dream of years. 


threw their energy and influence into the project. 
To Mrs. Buchanan must be given the credit for 
creating interest and sentiment among the music 
lovers all over the State and ultimately organiz- 
ing them into a federated group and assembling 
them finally into a unified whole for a Choral 
Festival. ‘wo or three years ago, she exclaimed 
at a meeting of musicians, “I see Virginia sing- 
ing.” 
her vision realized a few weeks ago at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


She had the supreme delight of having 


The open air amphitheater at the University 
furnished an ideal and artistic setting for the ex- 
pression of this aspect of the cultural and spirit- 
ual life of the people of the State. The promoters 
of the Choral Festival were backed by a list of 
over one hundred patrons and guarantors, includ- 
ing such individuals as Governor Pollard, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor James A. Price, Richard Crane 
of Westover, Robert W. 
Ikdwin A. Alderman of the University of Vir- 


Daniel of Brandon, 
ginia, Junius P. Fishburn of Roanoke, Harry 
I‘lood Byrd of Winchester, and Robert H. Angell 
of Roanoke. 

The programs represented all forms of music 
from the folk songs and dances to the most highly 
artistic productions in voice, piano and orchestra. 
There was a contest for prizes among the juniors 
in all forms of music production under the direc- 
tion of Miss Eva Taylor Eppes, of the State 
The open- 
ing program of the Festival consisted of a group 


Teachers College at Fredericksburg. 


of old time fiddlers from the southwestern part 
of the State accompanied by clog and square 
dances and the old Virginia Reel; concerts by 
F. Flaxington Harker, Mrs. Charles L. King, 
John Powell, George Harris, and Winston Wil 
kinson. The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Henry Hadley gave a concert pro 
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gram, Arthur Fickenscher, professor of music 
at the University of Virginia, and H. R. Pratt 
gave a joint recital and the Virginia Players gave 
a mimo-drama entitled “The Miracle of Char- 
tres” under the direction of the composer, H. R. 
Pratt of the University of Virginia. 

The climax of the three-day program was the 
Virginia chorus, made up of representatives from 
thirty or more music clubs of the State, consist- 
ing of one thousand trained voices, in rendering 
Schubert’s Mass in E®, This was a superb ren- 
dition of one of the most popular choruses of all 
the major composers. The open air amphitheater 
at the University was an ideal setting for the 
The effect of the 
chorus of voices was greatly magnified and 
heightened by the accompanying Manhattan Or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. Hadley. This 
chorus was a sight and cultural experience the 
like of which Virginians never had before. The 
immense audience was thrilled and inspired with 
the flood of trained voices blended with the beau- 
tiful orchestration. The great volume of music 


rendition of such a chorus. 


filled the open air spaces with wave after wave of 
musical sounds that 
floated and echoed out and up to the vaulted 
Those who heard it will cherish it as 
one of the sweetest memories of their lives. It 
Virginia singing” for the first time. 

The musical programs were interspersed with 
brief addresses by Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, John 
Powell, Mrs. John P. Buchanan, Mrs. E. J. Otta- 
way, president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Stringfellow Barr, editor of the 
Review, emphasizing the 


ponderous and delicate 


heavens, 


was — 


Virginia Quarterly 
value and meaning of music in the life of the 
people of the State. 

This highly successful musical festival calls to 
mind that the editor of this Journal a number of 
years ago accompanied a group of Virginia music 
leaders who by appointment appeared before the 
State Board of Education to appeal to that 
official body for the recognition of music as a 
regular subject in the public schools of the State 
and that the Board set up standards for certify- 


ing music teachers and if possible employ in the 
State Department of Education a State super- 
Such groups were always met 
with the statement from the State Board that 
Virginia people had not yet manifested sufficient 


visor of music. 
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interest in having music taught as a school sub- 
ject and suggested that when the music forces of 
the State demonstrated a general interest in the 
subject it would be glad to give consideration to 
the advisability of inaugurating a State system of 
musical instruction. 

The recent remarkable demonstration by the 
Virginia Choral Festival at the University is the 
answer and the evidence to the State Board’s 
suggestion. The music people of the State are 
now ready with a new and strong exhibit to re- 
new their request to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for the introduction of a well ordered system 
of musical instruction in the public schools. The 
musical people of Virginia have taken the State 
3oard of Education at its own word and the 
State Board can now do no less than to inaugu- 
rate in the schools of the State a complete sys- 
tem of musical instruction and to set up in the 
State Department of Education a State supervi- 
sor for the supervision and direction of this 
work. 





SCHOOLS LOOKED UPON AS 
NECESSITIES 

Due to the economic depression and other 
causes calling for retrenchment in government 
expenditure, the schools have been threatened 
with all kinds of curtailment—shortening of 
school terms, repudiating increments in salary 
schedules, eliminating some of the less essential 
subjects, adding to the teachers’ load, and even 
cutting teachers’ salaries. None of these pro- 
posed curtailments has made much headway in 
Virginia, nor so far as we can learn in the other 
States of the Union. 

There has been no curtailment in the Virginia 
counties and cities except in a few counties where 
the school terms have been cut short a month, or, 
in some cases, only a half month. There have 
been many proposals but they got no further 
than mere “proposals.” When it came to the 
pinch school boards found ways of maintaining 
the usual school status. In some cases the 
boards of supervisors have reduced the tax rate 
but in nearly every case it was understood that 
there was to be no curtailment of school facilities. 
Of course there will be a few cases where terms 
will be shortened but on the whole it looks as if 
the schools in Virginia will not seriously suffer 
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from the economic depression. It is too early to 
predict what will happen next school session but 
if there is any reliance to be placed in the public 
statements of certain economists who are saying 
that we have passed the peak of depression, 
there should be no apprehension that more se- 
rious conditions are to follow. 

Recently studies have been made to ascertain 
effects of the depression upon the schools in 
The question, Will 
you follow your salary schedule next year? was 


other parts of the country. 


sent to superintendents of 268 city school sys- 
tems; 172 answered “Yes” and only 13 answered 
definitely “No.” Following a salary schedule 
means a considerable increase in outlay from year 
to year for current expenses to meet the incre- 
ment in salary increases. Mayor I*rank Murphy, 
of Detroit, replying to a proposal to revoke the 
salary schedule of that city said, “Detroit is not so 
poor that it must resort to repudiation. | approve 
the action of the school board in adhering to the 
teachers salaries schedule of the contract.” An- 
other comment was, “We are an industrial city 
and have been hard hit by the depression but we 
have no notion of curtailing school expenses that 
come under the head of necessities.” 

Another similar questionnaire was sent to 57 
cities throughout the South and middle West. 
The replies indicated that 97 per cent of these 
Still another 
questionnaire was sent to 87 of the larger cities 


would follow their old schedules. 


and the replies indicate that only ten of these will 
modify the salary schedules. There was a simi- 
lar study made of the situation in the far West 
with about the same results, with comments, ‘“‘We 
should oppose strenuously any salary retrench- 
ment”; “Depression children are as sacred as 
prosperity children.” 

It would seem from the above studies cover- 
ing the cities of the entire country that the gen- 
eral trend is to follow the teachers salary sched- 
Pro- 


posals to cut school terms, to increase the size of 


ules in spite of the economic depression. 


classes, to decrease taxes for school purposes 


have in many places been nothing more than pro- 
posals. 


It is a well known observation that in 
times of unemployment and depression more 
children go to school because they have no work 
to keep them away. The schools then should be 
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maintained in full force and should be the last 

to feel the effects of an economic depression. 

IS STATE GOVERNMENT LIKE BIG 
BUSINESS? 


Some one has said that the statement “Govern- 





ment is like big business” is one of those pithy 
If one 
makes a critical analysis comparing the elements 


sayings the pith of which may be poison. 


and purposes of big business and government, it 
will be clearly revealed that the parallel does not 
hold and that the nice saying is the expression of 
a fallacy. 

Government in its active operation is essen- 
tially a spending agency for service. It is not in- 
terested in turning out a specific concrete prod- 
It is 
It is 
not bothered with producing dividends in terms 
of dollars. 


uct either in quality or mass production. 
not concerned with marketing products. 


On the other hand, all these are pri- 
mary purposes of big business and the standards 
of business efficiency are established on the basis 
of these purposes. 

The ends or purposes of government are less 
tangible than those of big business. They are 
for the promotion of human happiness and wel- 
fare—to establish justice, to insure domestic 
tranquility, to promote the general welfare, to 
provide for the common defense and to secure 
the blessings of liberty. Under these heads gov- 
ernment maintains courts of justice, systems of 
education, departments for the conservation of 
health and of agriculture. It builds highways 
and streets and public buildings and promotes 
the general welfare in a thousand ways. All 
these activities and functions are regulated by 
law. Big business is operated in the interests of 
a few people while government is operated in 
the interests of all the people. 

The method of procedure and forms of con- 
trol in operating government and that of big 
business differ in many respects. In government 
the head officials have a shorter tenure of office 
and the compensation for their services is much 
smaller. Efficiency standards in government are 
not in every respect the same as in big: business. 
In the case of the government building roads, 
streets, sewerage systems, and public buildings, 
business methods apply in securing bids and in 
other ways insuring the most economic and 
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otherwise satisfactory construction but all this 
is comparatively a small part of government 
operation. Success in business depends gen- 
erally upon the output of a product and the de- 
mand for the product or service. As the market 
demand decreases the business concern can cut 
its overhead accordingly by laying off workers. 
On the other hand, government must maintain 
its established full service as required by law. It 
cannot curtail its function and service in times 
of depression by suddenly laying off workers. 
No, government is not like a big business, and 
in general business principles and methods can- 
not be applied in the conduct of government 
service. The functions and purposes of govern- 
ment have to do largely with human relations 
and welfare which are often so intangible that 
business economic principles do not apply in set- 
ting up efficiency standards. There are, of 
course, certain aspects of government operation, 
such as keeping records and accounting and cer- 
tain tendencies to duplication of work and serv- 
ice where economy and business principles may 
be applied to advantage, but in general the suc- 
cessful operation of government does not paral- 
lel the functions and purposes of big business. 


THE PASSING OF DR. ALDERMAN 

As the May issue of the Journal goes to press 
the newspapers are carrying the shocking an- 
nouncement of the sudden death of Dr. Edwin 
A. Alderman, president of the University of Vir- 
ginia. While on a train bearing him to Urbanna, 
Ill., where he was to deliver the main address at 
the induction of his friend, Dr. Chase, as presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, he was 
stricken with apoplexy and expired later in a 
hospital at Connellsville, Penn. He will be 
buried Saturday morning, May 2, in the Univer- 
sity Cemetery at the University of Virginia. 





VIRGINIANS GOING TO LOS ANGELES 

It now looks as if a goodly number of school 
people will attend the annual convention of the 
National Education Association in Los Angeles 
June 28 to July 4. Headquarters office is receiv- 
ing daily inquiries about the special tours being 
arranged for the Virginia party under the aus- 
pices of the Virginia. Education Association to 
be conducted by the Elliott Tours. Already 


quite a number of teachers have sent in their 
registration fees for each of the tours, A and B, 
as described in more detail in the April issue of 
the Journal. Both these tours will travel in 
special Pullman cars. Tour A will leave Norfolk 
and Richmond June 21 and take the Southern 
route; Tour B will leave Richmond June 15 and 
join another party in Chicago and travel over the 
Canadian Rockies to Vancouver and down the 
Pacific Coast to Los Angeles. The details, in- 
cluding itinerary and cost of Tour A and Tour 
B, can be had by writing C. J. Heatwole, 300 
Lyric Building, Richmond. It is very important 
that all those interested in taking either of these 
tours make final decision and send in their regis- 
tration fee ($1.00) so that ample time be given 
for making Pullman reservations. This will be 
one of the greatest opportunities for teachers to 
visit the Pacific Coast, to see some of the most 
famous natural wonders and to enjoy a trip 
across the American continent. 

Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, has accepted the invitation to make the 
main address at the annual convention of the 
Virginia Education Association in November. 
This will be the first time a member of the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet has ever addressed the school 
teachers of Virginia. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


(Continued from page 368) 


able opportunity for improving instruction to 
the extent that the supporting public desires. 
Even with a sound organization at his disposal, 
the principal will encounter obstacles in the exe- 
cution of his larger responsibilities. Some of 
these obstacles will be discussed in another 
issue of the Journal and proposals for their re- 
moval will be suggested. 





COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

It is announced that the League of Teachers 
Associations has arranged with the University 
of Southern California to give special courses to 
teachers during the summer, These courses will 
begin immediately after the N. E. A. meeting at 
Los Angeles and run from July 6 to July 17. 
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A Nutrition Program in the Coeburn Schools 


By JOHN B. ROLLER, Principal, High School, Coeburn 


SUCCESSFUL nutrition program has just 

been completed in the Coeburn school. A 

hot supplement to the lunch brought from 

home was served to 165 children each school 
day for fifteen weeks. This supplement con- 
sisted of a cup of hot cocoa or hot soup. Both 
forms of nourishment as reported by children 
and teachers were of uniformly excellent quality. 
The interesting thing about this project is that 
12,375 cups of hot food were served free of 
The total 
cost of the project was $102, all of which was 
contributed by the community in cash and gro- 
ceries. All children, rich or poor, were allowed 
to take advantage of the plan. The parents who 
were able to do so contributed to the fund. In 


charge during the time mentioned. 


this way all embarrassment was avoided. 

The project was started by a proposition to 
the Civic League that the school would prepare 
and serve the lunch supplement as long as the 
League would furnish the material. The school 
board had already offered to buy the extra uten- 
sils needed. The home economics department, 
which is under the direction of Miss Ruth Tre- 
varrow, agreed to do all the work incident to 
preparing and serving. 

So successful has been this program that it is 
thought that some other schools may be inter- 
ested in the plan. Since the plan has been tried 
by the writer in a school of less than 150, one 
of about 300, and now in a school with an en- 
rolment of over 1,000, it is assumed that it will 
work under almost any conditions. 

The plan followed is: 

1. The civic organization concerned assumes the 
responsibility for the material. It must: 
a—-Appoint a live committee, making each 

member responsible for a week or a num- 
ber of weeks. 

b-Appeal to the patrons for donations of food 

or money. 

c-Appeal to the merchants and business men 

for their contributions. 

d—See that the pantry is kept well supplied. 
2. The home economics department is responsi- 

ble for cooking and serving. It must: 


a-Learn to cook appetizing foods in large 
quantities. 

b—Serve the foods without undue noise or dis- 
turbance. 

c—Have prepared two utensils of scalding hot 
water, one soapy and one clear, and watch 
the children to see that each cup is washed 
well. 

d—Use economically the money and food con- 
tributed. 


3. The teachers are responsible for the conduct 


4. 


of the children. They must: 

a—Take turns in managing the lunch for sev- 
eral rooms or a floor. 

b—See that the cups are clean and ready. 

c—See that the children wash their hands. 

d—See that the children enjoy their meal in a 
social way without disturbing each other. 

e—Keep the cups in a clean place from one meal 
to the next. (Cups are kept by home rooms 
and are not to be taken home at night.) 

The child must: 

a-Secure an aluminum cup which can be eas- 
ily cleaned. (Cups can be secured for the 
children if necessary. ) 

b-Place his cup with a clean sheet of paper 
and his lunch on the desk assigned him. 

c—Wash his hands. 

d—Eat properly without undue formality on 
the one hand or roughness on the other. 

e—Wash his cup and put it away. 

The advantages of following such a plan are: 


. The child is provided hot, nourishing food at 


a time when he needs it. 


. The child’s social behavior is improved. 


3. The child’s school work is improved, particu- 


larly in the afternoon. 


. Teachers who bring cold lunch to school are 


helped by enjoying the supplement with their 


groups. 


.Children who do not have enough to eat at 


home can be given an extra serving at school. 


.The school and the community are brought 


closer together by co-operation. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF LOCAL PRESIDENTS 


To the Presidents of Local Associations: 
Examination time is here. While we are making out 
tests for other people, let us apply a test to ourselves. 
. What have I contributed this year to advance my pro- 
fession? (10) 
. ls my group organized to stimulate interest? (10) 
3. Have I made our new teachers feel that this is a good 
place in which to work? (10) 
. What help have I sought to remedy faults? (10) 
5. How can I do better another year? (60) 
There is great need of local organization, not a mere 
skeleton organization but a real working group. 
Martinsville is alive; Sussex and Princess Anne Coun- 
ties are awake; Greensville, Bedford, Botetourt, and 
Rockbridge are stirring; maybe many more. 
Some local presidents did not attend their district meet- 
ings. Weren’t you interested? ; 
You are the people who must organize the teachers for 
real interest and work. 
Lucy Mason Hort, 
Chairman of Local Presidents. 





FINE RECORD OF ROCKLAND SCHOOL 


lor five successive years Rockland School in Warren 
County has attained the enviable distinction of having 
every child in the school a Five-Pointer. 

On the cover of this number is a picture of the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia looking at the banner which the State 
Health Department will award to Rockland. The Chief 
Executive of the State looks pleased and so do Dr. Hall, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. Bagby, 
Director of the Bureau of Child Health. These high 
officials should be pleased, for the banner records a most 
remarkable achievement. 

This Journal published in the October, 1927, issue an 
account of this record first made in the preceding term 
by Rockland School, This one-teacher school, Miss Les- 
ley lrenary, then principal, with an enrolment of 28 
pupils, led the State in becoming 100% Five-Pointers. 
lt was a new idea for a community to grasp—that all 
children could be freed from remediable physical defects. 
Since that time, this community, in cooperation with its 
county nurse, Division Superintendent G. Tyler Miller, 
and the teacher, Miss Ruth Menefee, has backed every 
movement for the health and welfare of its children. 

A number of schools has reached the 100% Five-Point 
mark now; six other schools in Warren County last year 
followed Rockland. Rockland has never wavered in spite 
of drought and other local problems. The school now 
has 4n enrolment of 34 pupils. The pupils were given 
at the beginning of each session the usual physical in- 
spection by the teacher with the assistance of the county 
nurse, first Miss Cora Coventry, afterwards Miss Martha 
Copenhaver. All remediable defects found each year in 
this inspection were corrected. Out of an enrolment of 
34 pupils this year, 29 were examined by local dentists 
and physicians. 
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Some pupils have been as much as from 20 to 30 
pounds underweight. Some pupils have not been able to 
afford the cost of having tonsils removed when advised 
to do so by the family physician, nor to have the neces- 
sary dental corrections made. 

Every such problem has been met with undaunted cour- 
age and determination. Dentists and physicians have con- 
tributed generously. The Community and Junior Leagues 
of the Cooperative Education Association have paid many 
bills. The county nurse and the teacher have interested 
parents in the community in having corrections made. 
They have also procured hot, nourishing lunches for 
underweights. The community has never faltered in its 
determination to hold the State Five-Point Banner, but, 
still better, to hold to the ideal of healthy childhood, de- 
veloping into normal manhood and womanhood, able to 
grasp and to use the opportunities in life offered by the 
public schools in Virginia. 





MEETING OF THE WORLD FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
IN DENVER 


Many teachers from eastern points, upon their return 
from the summer convention of the National Education 
Association at Los Angeles, plan to attend the fourth 
biennial conference of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations at Denver, July 27-August 2. After 
spending the month between these conventions in attend- 
ance at California educational institutions or in the vaca- 
tion lands of the great Southwest, teachers will find Den- 
ver an appropriate place in which to finish an interesting 
and educative summer. 

The convention program will be built around the gen- 
eral theme of international understanding and goodwill. 
Speakers from the fifty nations which are expected to 
attend the meeting will discuss the relation of business, 
diplomacy, the press, labor, education, and travel to in- 
ternational cooperation. Other speakers will discuss the 
methods particularly adapted to the promotion of mutual 
appreciation between Europe and the Americas; the 
United States, Canada and the Spanish American coun- 
tries; and Occidental and Oriental nations. One promi- 
nent leader of national thought from the Orient, one from 
Latin America, and one from Europe will interpret the 
national ideals of the countries on their respective con- 
tinents. 

An outstanding event on the program will be the re- 
port of the Herman Jordan Committees on Education 
for International Understanding and Goodwill. Dr. P. W. 
Kuo, Shanghai, will report for the committee on Educa- 
tion for Peace. Laura Ullrick of Winnetka, Illinois, will 
give the report of the committee on Social Sciences. 
Daniel Chase, New York City, will report for the com- 
mittee on International Relations of Youth. E. J. Sains- 
bury and Frank A. Hoare, both of London, will report 
for the committees on Military Training and Attempts of 
Diplomacy to Obviate the Necessity of War Respec- 
tively. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
C MEETING AT CHESTER, MARCH 27 
Se It Resolved: 

That we reaffirm the general proposition that educa- 
tion is a State and not a local function. Under this 
proposition there should be a material increase in the 
general fund appropriated by the State for public educa- 
tion so that the State may bear a larger share of the cost 
of education and thereby relieve to some extent the local 
communities. ‘This share of State support should steadily 
increase until the State bears the entire expense of in- 
struction for a nine-month school term throughout the 
entire State. 

2. That under the taxation policy 
State and under the present system of financing public 


now obtaining in the 
education too large a proportion of the cost of public 
education falls upon the local communities and upon one 
class of property—real estate. If the cost of instruction 
of the entire public school system be borne by the State 
as recommended above, the local communities should be 
able to provide without difficulty from local revenues for 
all other costs of the public schools. 

3. That the present economic emergency does not justi 
fy any curtailment of the educational effort of the State. 
The action taken in many counties during the current 
year to shorten the terms and to decrease educational 
opportunity in other ways is unwise. Such a course 
seriously impairs the educational machinery of the entire 
State and places in jeopardy the results of many years of 
progress in the field of public education. At no time can 
any community in the State afford to strike at the public 
schools which are the very foundation of its prosperity 
and happiness. 

4. That the present method of apportionment and dis- 
tribution of the so-called 


“Equalization Fund” is unsatis- 


factory and basically unsound. It may be doubted if it 
helps in any way to bring about equalization of educa 
tional opportunity in the State in that it is not distributed 
to the several localities on the basis of the real educational 
needs of those localities as compared with the ability to 
provide for those needs locally. 

That the so-called 


abolished as such and the amount composing it be direc- 


“Equalization lund” should be 
ted toward paying costs of instruction as recommended in 
No. 1 above. Provision for the cost of instruction of all 
of the children in all of the school divisions of the State 
at State expense will more nearly equalize educational 
opportunity in the State than any method of State aid 
which has as yet been tried or, so far as we know, been 
suggested in the State. 

6. That the present provision for State supervision of 
elementary instruction is inadequate and that the State 
Board of Education should take immediate definite steps 
to remedy this situation. 

7. That the majority of public school teachers in not 
taking advantage of their right of suffrage are not only 
neglecting a civic duty, which should be exercised by 
every citizen according to his convictions, but are evi- 


dencing an apathy regarding educational problems in the 


EDUCATION 


legislative field which is seriously hampering the progress 
and greater success of the public school system of the 
State. 

That we commend the Governor of Virginia for his 
wisdom in the selection of Dr. Sidney B. Hall to be the 
new Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State oi 
Virginia and that we take this opportunity to affirm our 
confidence in him. 

[_ lr. C. Williams, Chairman 

ae P. Howerton 

| ao a B. Bonnet 

- . Green 
yah 

on. P. Hall 

L. K. Parker 

W. C. Sweitzer 

| J. Alfred Funkhouser 

1 W. J. Cox, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
L MEETING AT SOUTH NORFOLK, 
APRIL 17 


Committee - 





Be It Resolved: 

That the General Assembly of Virginia be urged to 
pass in 1932 an adequate Retirement Bill for Teachers, 
and that a district committee be appointed to act with 
local associations in getting favorable representation be- 
for the State Legislative Committee on a hearing con- 
cerning the ‘Teachers’ Retirement Law. 

That we are gratified with the work being done by 
the Preventorium at the University of Virginia for teach- 
ers, that we commend those who have contributed to- 
wards the fund that made this institution possible, and 
we recommend that all teachers who have not already 
contributed $4.00 do so that facilities may be increased to 
meet the growing demands. 

3. That the General Assembly of Virginia make pro- 
vision for the appointment of the State Superintendent 
of Page Instruction by the State Board of Education. 

. That teachers of this district manifest their interest 
in pm work of the National Education Association by be- 
coming members thereof. 

That we use this means of expressing our apprecia- 
tion to Superintendent R. H. Pride and the South Nor- 
folk teachers for their hospitality and entertainment, and 
to visiting speakers and all others who contributed to the 
success of this meeting. 

J. Leon Codd, Chairman 

H. I. Willett 

Virginia Old 
| Ruth Gornto 
| Mildred Brinkley 


Committee 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
A MEETING AT WARSAW, APRIL 24 
Se it resolved: 
1. That we extend to Dr. Sidney B. Hall our welcome 
and assurance of our co-operation and support in attain- 
ing the objectives he so clearly set forth. 
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2. That we express to Dr. Harris Hart our sincere 


appreciation for the splendid service he rendered the 
cause of education in Virginia and our wishes for his 
continued success in his new venture. 


» 


3. That, whereas there is a tendency to curtail educa- 
tional expenditures in some counties and as this means the 
lowering of teachers’ salaries and thus decreases the 
efficiency of the schools, and whereas the salaries in Vir- 
ginia are already much lower than the average for other 
States, and 

Whereas the teachers are the poorest paid State off- 
cials and went through the war with no increase in 
salary, 

Be it resolved: That we oppose any reduction in the 
educational expenditures that will mean a reduction of 
salaries. That in case curtailment of expenditures is 
necessary, we recommend that the reduction take place 
where it will not interfere with the educational system of 
the State. 

4. That, whereas a reduction of crime and lawlessness 
is necessary in order to maintain our standards of national 
welfare, and 

Whereas the burden of providing this moral and spiri- 
tual instruction has had a tendency to shift away from 
the home, 

Be it resolved: That teachers place greater emphasis 
on moral and health instruction in the school and on the 
importance of obedience to all laws. 

5. That, whereas every effort possible should be taken 
to improve the existing conditions of illiteracy in the 
State, and believing that the ultimate solution of the 
illiteracy problem can only be brought about by a more 
effective enforcement of the compulsory attendance law, 

se it resolved: That we endorse the plan for a stand- 
ard nine months term for all white schools. 

6. That, whereas a more adequate teachers’ retirement 
law is necessary, 

Be it resolved: That all teachers in the district be urged 
to correspond with their legislator asking him to support 
the teachers’ retirement bill when it comes up at the 
next session of the legislature. 

7. That, whereas the changing of textbooks from time 
to time as better books appear on the market is desirable, 

Be it resolved: That we recommerd a more flexible 
method of adoption. 

8. That State supervision should be extended until 
every division can have the services of an efficient super- 
visor, 

9 That we endorse the resolution of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association in urging an increase in the appropria- 
tion for State aid libraries. 

10. That we recommend that the superintendents, as 
fast as possible, employ at least one teacher in each 
school who has had definite training in Library Science. 

ll. That we recommend that superintendents adopt a 
policy in their several divisions which shall include a 
minimum requirement for the employment of new teach- 
ers—Normal Professional certificate for grade work and 
Collegiate certificates for high school work, and which 


shall include a requirement of summer session attendance 
for those now employed holding certificates below the 
minimum herein recommended. 

12. That, whereas in many of the schools teachers and 
students spend much time and energy in raising money 
not only for extra-curricular activities but for actual 
schoolroom necessities, ; 

Be it resolved: That we recommend that school boards 
include in their budgets a fund sufficient to cover these 
necessities. 

13. That the Virginia Education Association take steps 
to formulate a Code of Ethics for the profession. 

14. That, in order to enlarge the educational oppor- 
tunities of the State and to increase the efficiency of our 
educational system, expenditures are necessary. The 
money must ultimately come from the people of the State. 
Before people will respond to these increased expenditures 
they must be shown the need for them. Therefore, in 
order that the public may become enlightened as to their 
educational needs and in order that the objectives as set 
up by the Virginia Education Association may be reached 
more effectively, 

Be it resolved: That publicity committees be created in 
every county of the State. In order that these publicity 
committees may co-operate in working toward the well- 
defined objectives, it is further recommended that the Vir- 
ginia Education Association publicity committee outline a 
definite publicity program such that when the materials 
are placed before the public simultaneously through the 
local committees, the major objectives will be reached. 
It is further suggested that the local publicity committees 
utilize the local press. It is further suggested that a de- 
partment in the Virginia Journal of Education might be 
used as a means of getting materials from the State pub- 
licity committee to the local committees. 

We further recommend that our Chairman, Mr. J. H. 
Chiles, introduce at the next business session of the State 
Education Association meeting a resolution to this effect. 

15. That we express our thanks to Mr. Chiles for his 
efforts in arranging this splendid program today. 

16. That we thank Mr. Hodges and those who helped him 
in the preliminary preparations so necessary in making 
this meeting a success. 

17. That we express our thanks to those who appeared 
on the program giving their time and effort that we might 
be enlightened. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. Jas. Williams, Chairman 
F. C. Lankford 
Comnmittee: L. C. Harding 
|G. H. Reid 
LMrs. Elsie Williams 


A motion was made and passed that 15 cents be taken 
out of each teacher’s salary by the superintendent as an- 
nual local dues for District A. 

The following officers were elected for the new year: 
J. H. Chiles, president; J. James Williams, vice presi- 
dent; and Ben Hilliard, secretary-treasurer, 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 

B MEETING AT SUFFOLK, APRIL 17 
Be it resolved that: 

1. We hereby wish to extend to Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
the new State Superintendent of Public Instruction, our 
thanks and appreciation for the clear and concise state- 
ment of the aims and policies of education in Virginia. 
We wish to indorse these policies and pledge to him our 
loyalty and hearty support in carrying out these policies 
that must certainly lead to advancement and progress in 
public education in the State. 

2. We take this opportunity of expressing our appre- 
ciation for the splendid services that have been rendered 
public education in this State by Dr. Harris Hart, former 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

3. We wish to express our very great appreciation to 
the State Board of Education for the very fine service 
they are rendering in providing for the means of incor- 
porating modern principles and practice in the schools of 
the State. 

4. That we pledge our support to and reaffirm our 
former action in support of the objectives of the State 
Association as follows: 

a. Feeling that the provision for the teacher who has 
given years of service to the public schools of the State 
is not adequately provided for under our present law, we 
earnestly desire the enactment of a more effective Teacher 
Retirement law at the next Assembly.. We are apprecia- 
tive of the efforts of the legislative committee of the 
State Association in the past and we offer them our co- 
operation and support for the future. Realizing the im- 
portance of the individual in this work, we recommend 
that each teacher or person engaged in educational work 
feel it a personal responsibility to get in touch with his 
representatives in both houses of the General Assembly 
and make known his desire in regard to this Retirement 
Law. 

b. The election of the State Superintendent by the 
State Board of Education instead of being appointed by 
the Governor. 

c. An increase in the State equalization fund and the 
elementary fund to the point that the State appropria- 
tions will be sufficient to care for the instructional aspects 
of the State school system. ‘To provide a substantial in- 
crease in the fund to aid school libraries. 

5. In view of the availability of well trained teachers, 
we recommend that the State Board of Education raise 
standard of certification as rapidly as possible and that 
every division in the State give preference to the best 
trained and best qualified teachers for the positions that 
are open. That we teachers now in service pledge our- 
selves to the constant improvement of our work in the 
classroom. 

6. We feel that more publicity should be given to va- 
rious phases of educational activity so that the public 
may be kept advised as to the progress that is being 
made. 

7. We realize that in time of economic depression an 
additional burden may be placed upon the public schools. 
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We urge that our educational forces use their best ef- 
forts to see that there is no curtailment in the financial 
support of our schools but that every effort be made to 
enlarge educational opportunities. 

8. That the teachers of this district and of other dis- 
tricts be urged to qualify themselves for voting, to ar- 
range to vote by mail when they are absent from their 
home precincts, and to take an active part in legislation, 
especially legislation concerning the schools of the State, 

9. That we hereby extend our thanks and hearty ap- 
preciation for the excellent program that has been pre- 
pared by Vice President J. H. Saunders and his co- 
workers and for the interesting numbers on the program 
furnished by the faculty and patrons of Suffolk High 
School. We wish also to express our appreciation of the 
splendid hospitality shown by the teachers, school officials, 
and the people of Suffolk. 


Fred M. Alexander, Chairman 
Laura Hurt 

James S. Duff 

Henry A. Wise 


rt 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
E MEETING AT CHASE CITY, 


MARCH 19-20 
Be it Resolved: 

1. That we express our loyalty to and the support of 
the policies of the new Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Sidney B. Hall. 

2. That we recommend the passage by the Legislature 
of an adequate teachers retirement law. 

3. That we recommend that the Legislature of 1932 
provide that the State Superintendent shall be appointed 
by the State Board of Education. 

4. That whereas the present Equalization Fund and 
Elementary Fund are insufficient in many counties to 
guarantee a minimum of eight months’ term as required 
by the statutes and the standards set up by the State 
Board of Education, we petition the Legislature to make 
these funds sufficiently large to guarantee an eight 
months’ term under better qualified teachers in every 
county of the State. 

5. That we express our approval of the efforts of the 
State Board of Education in raising the standards of cer- 
tification and we urge that two years of professional 
training as a minimum requirement for teachers be en- 
forced at the earliest possible date. 

6. That we are mindful of the present economic crisis 
in Virginia and realize that it may be necessary to cur- 
tail certain governmental functions the next year or s0 
to meet the anticipated shortage in the State’s income. 
We deplore the effort in some sections of the State to 
curtail the school facilities (teachers’ salaries, length of 
school term, etc.). We regret the tendency of public 
officials to single out the schools as the first to take the 
curtailment. So long as the schools in Virginia rank be- 
low the average in all of the factors that determine the 
efficiency of a school system, in our judgment any cut in 
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the teachers salaries must have its effect in still further 
lowering the efficiency of the schools. We believe it is 
not fair to the school children of the State to cripple 
the efficiency of the schools in the effort to meet the 
present economic crisis. We believe it is the better part 
of wisdom to call upon the less fundamental functions of 
the State government to take any necessary financial cuts 
before there is any curtailment of school facilities. 

7. Whereas, under modern business conditions and un- 
der a system of tax segregation, it has become necessary 
for the State to increase greatly its support of the public 
school system, which is and must continue to be a pri- 
mary concern and function of the State; and, 

Whereas, previous and present methods of distributing 
special State school funds appear to be based mainly upon 
the relative needs of the local school system, as deter- 
mined by certain educational standards, rather than upon 
the relative ability of the counties and cities to pay their 
proportionate part of the cost of public education, as de- 
termined by economic criteria ; 

Resolved (1) That the General Assembly of Virginia 
be, and it is hereby, petitioned and urged to create at its 


next session a special commission whose authority and 
duty shall be to prepare and present, with all necessary 
and informative data, to the General Assembly at its next 
subsequent regular or special session the most equitable 
plan or plans that may seem possible for the distribution 
of all State school funds excepting such of said funds as 
are now distributed under provisions of the Constitution 
of Virginia, to the counties and cities of the State. 

(2) That it is the sense of this body that such special 
commission should be composed of at least four profes- 
sional economists connected with the educational institu- 
tions in the State and three persons engaged in adminis- 
tering the public school system—the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, a county division superintendent of 
schools and a city division superintendent of schools; 
the said economists to be appointed by the Governor of 
Virginia and the two division superintendents to be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the State Board of Education. 


H. W. Ramsey, Chairman 
Committee? J. D. Riddick 
Mary T. Williams 





Educational News and Comments 


Dr. Wittis A. Sutton, traveling through the Shenan- 
doah Valley recently, bursts into ecstasy in a four or five 
paragraph article. Here is the first one: “Today I rode 
again through the valley of Virginia, that incomparable 
stretch of the Old Dominion admired a hundred times and 
seen in a thousand dreams, but somehow it was more en- 
trancing, more heaven inspiring than ever before. I 
wished I could live in each house, husk at each shock of 
corn, follow each winding road, trace each meandering 
stream, trail each lonely hunter, listen to the song of each 
bird, climb every mountain, sit under each tree, drink at 
each spring-house where. the crocks glistened in the sun 
and where inside I knew the gurgling waters kept cool 
the buttermilk and cream. I longed to follow these gently 
curving, melody making streams of clear blue water, to 
sit at the pebbly spots under the weeping willows and 
meditate till my soul grew into the clearness of vision 
and my life fell into the current of the Almighty’s pur- 
poses, lost its hurry and worry, forgot its conflicts, 
laughed at its obstructions, and like the stream, forgetful 
of the past and unafraid of the future, simply flow on ful- 
filling His purpose, doing His will until I,came to he 
swallowed up in the Sea of His Love and waited His 
time to be sent on another mission of service and mercy.” 

<> 

SEGINNING with the June issue, “Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans” will be known as “The Instructor.” 

This educational magazine represents a merger of 
“Normal Instructor,” established in 1891, and “Primary 
Plans,” first issued in 1903. The two journals were con- 
Solidated in 1914. The publishers emphasize that the 


new title does not signify any change in editorial policy 
except such change as comes with growth and improve- 
ment. 
<> 
THE attendance at the various district meetings over 
the State was certainly up to, if not in advance of, the 
attendance last year. We do not have accurate reports 
but it is safe to say that over half of the teachers of the 
State attended these meetings. 
> 
Miss Eunice HALL, one of the critic teachers in the 
Mathew Whaley School in Williamsburg, recently made 
a study of the mental ability of 227 pupils which revealed 
the following: 
9 per cent (3) were geniuses or near geniuses, 
8.8 per cent (20) were of very superior mental ability, 
15.4 per cent (35) were of superior mental ability, 
51 per cent (116) were of average mental ability, 
19.9 per cent (45) were of dullness in ability, 
3 per cent (7) were bordering on delinquency, 
.9 per cent (3) were feeble minded. 
<> 
‘THE committee on re-districting the State would be 
glad to hear from all those who are interested in chang- 
ing the boundary lines of the present districts. The num- 
ber of teachers in the districts varies from 2,112 to 485. 
A. L. Bennett, Charlottesville, is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 
> 
THE percentage of teachers in attendance at any one 
of the district meetings was probably highest at the Dis- 
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trict A meeting at Warsaw, where out of 485 teachers 
there were present nearly 400. 
> 
NEw vice presidents were elected at the districts this 
year as follows: District A, J. H. Chiles, Fredericks- 
burg; District B, John E. Martin, Suffolk; District D, 
Miss Belle Webb, Petersburg; District I, K. P. Birck- 
head, Abingdon; District G, Q. D. Gasque, Front Royal. 
<> 
SoME one has said that America and England are at 
the beginning of a pivotal point in social and economic 
life. The educational system will be the center of this 
pivotal point. 
<> 
Who Makes Teachers Cranky? is the title of an article 
in the March number of World’s Work by a teacher who 
thinks that by and large the so-called experts in educa- 
tion have learned teaching everywhere else except in the 
classroom with children. All classroom teachers will not 
agree with every contention in the article but all will 
enjoy the thrusts and be amused at the vitriolic pro- 
nouncements. 
<> 
The sub-committee of the retirement committee has re 
cently sent a special blank to 1,000 teachers asking for 
certain important information which will enable the com- 
mittee to make some necessary estimates as to the cost to 
the State of the proposed retirement system. If those 
teachers who received these blanks knew how important 
this is every one of them would return promptly the 
blanks properly filled out. This is an opportunity to co 
operate with those comrades who are working hard for 
the best interests of the whole teaching group in the 
State. 
<> 
THE teachers of Claresville school in Greensville 
county are 100 per cent membership in the National Ed- 
ucation Association. This is a good record for a rural 
school. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes of Norfolk, Virginia direc- 
tor of the N. E. A., has been doing some good work in 
the State in increasing the N. E. A. membership in Vir- 
ginia. 
<> 
Miss Lucy Mason Hott of Norfolk, as director of 
the presidents of local associations, has attended practi- 
cally every district meeting in the State, appearing on the 
programs in the interests of stirring up greater profes- 
sional and practical activities among local associations. 
< 
Miss BELLE WEsp, vice president of District D, had a 
meeting of local officials in her district April 25 at Hope- 
well when important matters were discussed and business 
transacted. A number of committees were appointed and 
put to work. 
<> 
THE ceremonial connected with the induction into office 
of Dr, David Allan Robertson as president of Goucher 
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College was held a few weeks ago in Baltimore. In his 
address he made clear that his institution has created for 
itself a distinct personality in education. He says there 
is no flavor in unripe education any more than in unripe 
fruit—that Goucher College aspires to have ripe educa- 
tion that can be harvested and marketed. 


<> 


Dr. WILLIAM E. Dopp, professor of American History, 
Chicago University, has been secured to take the place of 
the late Dr. Edwin A. Alderman to make the main ad- 
dress at the dedication of the new building completing the 
quadrangle at the State Teachers College at Harrison- 
burg, May 15. 


<> 


H. D. Wo vrr, principal of Petersburg High School, and 
J. E. Mallonee, principal of Hopewell High School, work- 
ing as the committee of the Department of Principals 
and Supervisors, sent out a few days ago a questionnaire 
on extra-curricular activities. On the basis of the re- 
turns they propose to make a study of these activities in 
the schools of Virginia and make a complete report at the 
meeting of the department at the next annual convention 
in November. 


<> 


ALL arrangements have been made for the Virginia 
delegation at the annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Los Angeles June 28 to July 4. Vir- 
ginia headquarters will be located in the Hotel Biltmore. 
The Virginians and their guests will breakfast together 
at this hotel Tuesday morning, June 30. 


<> 


SECRETARY WILBUR, of the Department of the Interior, 
recently announced the launching of a four year national 
survey of school finance which was authorized and fi- 
nanced by the last Congress. There has been appropri- 
ated a sum not to exceed $350,000 for this purpose. State 
legislatures as well as school officials are now demanding 
statistical information about school finances, especially the 
sources and uses made of school monies. 
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CouNTY superintendents of schools are elected by the 
people in twenty six States of the Union. The median 
salary paid these officials in Virginia is $2,802; in Penn- 
sylvania it is $4,444; in North Carolina it is $3,441; in 
Maryland it is $4,506; in Florida it is $3,000; in New 
Jersey it is $5,000. The median salary for the United 
States is $2,404. 

> 

Dr. Horne, of the University of Iowa, in an address at 
the conference of superintendents and supervisors at the 
College of William and Mary April 24 made the follow- 
ing points : 

1. The child has a right to expect when he goes to school 
a well seasoned and well thought out plan for his guid- 
ance in learning; that is, he will find a teacher who 
will bring him in contact with what he needs to know 
and to appreciate in the social order in which he lives. 

2. The child has a right to expect to have his skills de- 
veloped, that is, a skill in reading, in writing and in 
the use of numbers, also in the use of his hands in exe- 
cuting activities. 

3. The child has the right to expect not to be lost sight 
of in the school activities, that is, he should receive 
sufficient attention that his learning may proceed in the 
order and with the speed that conforms to his ability 
and capacity. He should be treated as a person and 
not necessarily as a type in the group to which he 
belongs. 

4. In the next 25 years we shall have much more com- 
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position, spelling, arithmetic and writing in the schools 
than we now have. These activities will be less formal 
and will always be in terms of the individual child’s 
needs and ability to develop these activities. 


5. The child has a right to know that what he needs and 


what will be given will be done quickly and at the time 
he needs the help. 

We have found many students in college who can’t 
read any better than a pupil in the sixth grade should 
read. This may be the major reason for college stud- 
ents failing. Failure is the most serious thing in the 
world. Children should be helped over their failures 
quickly. They should be put as quickly as possible on 
a success basis and program. 

6. The greatest thing in teaching is to be interested in 
pupils as persons and not merely as members of a 
group. 

7. Never give tests for the purpose of taking anything 
away from the child. The teacher should have a sym- 
pathetic attitude and should know how to apply reme- 
dial instruction for the individual child. 

<> 
It pAYs to be smart at Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

Recently the college inaugurated a sliding scale of tuition 
in direct ratio to scholarship. Students averaging grades 
of ninety or better pay $75 a year, those averaging be- 
tween seventy-five and ninety pay $100, and if the aver- 
age is below seventy-five the cost is $125. Averages are 
determined on the previous year’s work, 
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Book Reviews 


Facts AND Fancy by Withers, Skinner and Gricks. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond. 
This book of stories and literary selections is intended 


as a reader for children of the upper grades. 


ALGEBRA FOR Topay by William Betz. Ginn and Com 
pany, New York. 

This is a text for the second course in Algebra, some- 
times designated as intermediate Algebra, and is often 
elective in the high school. The text material is so ar- 
ranged as to make it available for a minimum or a max- 


imum course in the subject. 


AN INTERPRETATIVE History OF EDUCATION by J. Franklin 
Messenger. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
This is a new text on the history of education. It at- 
tempts to give a brief review of the development of edu- 
cation from the earliest time to the present. It contains 
several chapters on the growth of American education 
including the more recent movements. 


Our HEALTH FouNpaTion by Francis M. Walters. D.C. 
Heath & Company, New York. 
This book is an excellent guide for children in de- 
veloping correct health habits and the understanding of 
the reasons for observing health rules. 


MEnicINE IN VirGINIA by Wyndham B. Blanton, M. D. 
The William Byrd Richmond. 318 pages. 
Price $3.50. 

This volume contains the results of a most interesting 
piece of research that has been done in a strangely neg- 
lected field of Virginia history. Dr. Blanton, the author, 
has given us an interesting story of the progress of. medi- 
cine in early Virginia history interspersed with docu- 
mentary facts. He puts it into the form of a moving 
word picture of medical development with the physician 
The reader of this 


Press, 


playing his part in the foreground. 
volume will be fascinated as he follows the work of the 
“Doctor in Physics” under the various titles of “barber- 
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chirurgeon,” “chirurgeon,” “doctor of physics,” and 
stories of human ills the same we have at present but 
under more common names, as fluxes, fevers, bellyache, 
“summer sickness” or “seasoning,” beriberi (scurvy), 
calenture (yellow fever), burning fever (malaria). ‘The 
causes of these human ills were not well understood by 
the doctors but were vaguely assigned as due to dietary 
habits and the drinking of bad water and beer. 

There are chapters on Epidemics, Medical Practice, 
Women and Medicine, Midwifery, Witchcraft. There are 
very interesting chapters on the public and private life of 
doctors, the houses in which they lived and how they 
traveled, medical fees and medical legislation. There is 
a detailed description of the hospital erected at Henricop- 
olis on the James in 1612. The volume brings out the 
interesting facts that the first Caesarean section and the 
first oophorectomy in America were performed by a 
pioneer Virginia doctor. The first operation for cleft 
palate and clubfoot and the use of the plaster cast in the 
treatment of tuberculosis of the spine have their priority 
on the continent in Virginia. A Virginian promulgated 
the theory of evolution before Darwin, and another Vir- 
ginian described typhoid fever thirteen years before Louis. 
The first pharmacy, the first autopsy, the first hospital, 
the first insane asylum on the continent were Virginia 
achievements. 

The volume will not only appeal to the medical pro- 
fession but will be of fascinating interest to the general 
reader. 
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A Dustless Crayon meeting all requirements | 
of the School Room, | 
A Crayon that writes smooth, even and | 
noiseless; is easily erased and will not 
scratch or injure the finest blackboards. 
It is as dustless as a crayon can be made | 
and retain its qualities. 
A Crayon approved by the most exacting | 
users. 

A stock always on hand in any quantities. 

Exclusive Distributors 

Wax Crayons, Drawing Crayon and Crayons for 
every requirement. Write for samples and prices. 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


2000-2012 West Marshall Street 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL WHOSE USE MEANS 
EFFICIENCY — INTEREST — ECONOMY 


A Student’s Laboratory Guide and Project Book in General Science 
Collister and Thurston 
Built for use with Our Surroundings, the recently adopted basal text in General Science. Provides 
maximum and minimum courses of experiments adjustable to the equipment of the individual school. Out- 
lines procedure in full, with ample space for recording results and drawing diagrams. Lists all materials 
required. Brings added interest and efficiency to the laboratory work. . 


English Exercises—Drills and Tests 
J. W. Griffeth (Savannah, Ga.) 


and 
H. A. C. Walker (Lynchburg, Va.) 


A work book for detecting and eliminating the common errors of spoken and written English. 
Contains many exercises in correct usage, and helpful and instructive rules of grammar. Simple! 
Effective! Economical! 


Iroquois Work Books in Geography 
Bodley and Thurston 
A WORK BOOK ON NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
A WORK BOOK ON THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 


Complete work books, with new-type exercises, outline maps and map exercises, map sketching, pro- 
vision for picture study, and other worth while features. They motivate and clinch geography. 


The Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards 
DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 


Improved flash cards, with a decided appeal to the pupil. The 390 combinations in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division are arranged and grouped according to difficulty. Different color combinations 
indicate at a glance the difficulty grouping of each combination. Each card has the combination with an- 
swer on one side for teaching and drilling, and the combination without answer on the other side for test- 
ing. Available in complete sets containing all four processes, or in individual sets for each process. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office—Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 

















The first grade unit of the 


GATES-HUBER READING PROGRAM 


PETER AND PEGGY (Primer) and 
ROUND THE YEAR (First Reader) 


Adopted by the Virginia State Board of Education 
for optional basal use with one other series. 








A NEW APPROACH TO THE SUBJECT OF READING 


The Gates Huber Reading Program embodies a new theory in 
the teaching of beginning reading. It is based on ten years of 
research and experimentation by Dr. Arthur I. Gates and Dr. 
Miriam B. Huber. This series includes work-type, informational, 
and recreational reading materials, and a new method of develop- 
ing reading habits and skills through these. 





Special State Edition will be ready soon 


60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK 


Our line of crayons and school supplies is very complete. We handle crayons 
for every requirement of the best quality; blackboard crayons, poster 
crayons, drawing crayons, crayons, water colors and accessories for artists 
and drawing supervisors. Be sure to get our samples and prices before 
placing your order. Let us send you some of the good reasons why you 
should use a good blackboard crayon. Free samples mailed on request. We 
carry a complete line of blackboards, erasers, blackboard accessories, maps, 
globes, charts, construction paper, drawing paper and all kinds of school 
papers for primary and school work, playground equipment, athletic goods, 
steel lockers, steel files, janitors’ supplies for any requirement. Watch for 
our new catalog which will illustrate our new modern line of seating, class 
room desks and a full line of equipment for schools and institutions of learning. 


























National No - Waste 
toilet paper is econom- 
ical and many institu- 
tions now prefer this 
kind of paper. Wecan 
furnish cabinet toilet 
paper, roll toilet paper, 
paper towels of vari- 
ous grades, both fold- 
ing and roll towels and 
other paper acces- 
sories. Samples and 
prices mailed on re- 
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Special catalogs and literature mailed on request. quest. 
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Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 1177 
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VIRGINIA ADOPTS 
basally for five years 


LATIN—SECOND 
YEAR 


(in the Climax Series) 


BERRY & LEE 


UDGED in the classroom and found necessary 


VIRGINIA re-adopts basally for five years 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FOUR 
PARKER - McCONATHY - BIRGE - MIESSNER 
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THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 


STARCH AND MIRICK 
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Silver, Burdett and Company 


41 UNION SQUARE, WEST NEW YORK CITY 



































